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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 

THINGS are not going quite so smoothly with the new 
Ministry, or with the chiefs who are endeavouring to form it, 
as was at first expected, From day to day the arrangements 
are said to be changed. The reform question seems to be the 
great stumbling-block, Some of the eligible candidates for 
the offices not yet filled up are anxious to go beyond Karl 
Russell in the matter, while others are not ready to go 
even so far, The status quo before the death of Lord 
Palmerston cannot well be maintained, and the intending 
Government evidently does not mean to stand still, But 
to what extent it can advance without imperilling its 
existerce is a difficult matter to decide; and as Earl 
Russell cannot make up his mind, it would be out of place for 
us to pronounce any opinion about it. 

The arrival of the Shenandoah in the Mersey has given rise 
to all sorts of speculations and suggestions as to what ought 
to be done with the crew. It will be remembered that this 
vessel, under the name of the Sea King, was purchased in 
England by Confederate agents ; taken out of poit, unarmed, 
and equipped at sea, She was then commissioned by the 
Confederate Government as a ship of war, in which character 
she seized and destroyed a large number of Federal commercial 
ships, Once, in the course of her career, she placed herself 
in the power of the British Government. Being in want of 
repairs, she put into Melbourne ; but was not allowed to take 
arms or ammunition on board, It was not until Aug. 5 that she 
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fell in with a British vessel, from whose captain she learned 
for the first time that the Confederates had been finally 
beaten, and that the civil war in America was atan end. She 
then made for England, and now, on reaching Liverpool, has 
been seized and placed in charge of a gun-boat. The Govern- 
ment is evidently at a loss what to do with this troublesome 
vessel, The officers, we are told, have been liberated on 
parole, from which it would appear that no piratical character 
is attributed to them, or they would be amenable to the 
criminal Jaw, and could only be set free under bail. This 
however, it seems to us, is to decide the whole matter ; for, if 


‘not pirates, the officera of the Shenandoah were legiti 


mate belligerents, and we have no authority over them at all 
Many of our contemporaries regard this question as one of 
English interests, and ask what our position would be if, in 
the event of our going to war, with no matter what Power, 
our enemy, though strictly blockaded at home, possessed the 
right of buying steamers in some foreign port, and making 
the same use of them against our commerce that bas been 
made of the Shenandoah against the commerce of Federal 
America, The law, however, must be interpreted as it 
stands, without any reference to the advantages that England 
may or may not derive from its application, 

Sir Edward Cust, who is a distinguished officer, and has 
written some valuable and interesting volumes on the wars 
of the eighteenth century, has recently got into trouble about 
adog. Sir Edward cannot plead the excuse of Alcibiades in 
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was in order that no ground for the animadversions of the 
newspapers should remain” that he caused the man who had 
stolen his dog to be liberated from prison ; whereas the object 
of Alcibiades in connection with his celebrated dog feat was 
to get the animal and himself talked of as much as possible. 
It sometimes strikes us that the whole system of local inde- 
pendent magistracy is wrong. What we are far more certain 
of is that the whole of this system will at no distant day be 
abolished. We do not object to it merely because, as is 
sometimes said, it is “a relic of feudalism ;"” for out of 
feudalism our whole Qonstitution has grown, But in 
simple practice we find, from time to time, that 
landed proprietors do exercise over the labourers on their 
estates the sort of magisterial power that they exercised of 
old, at atime when the general relations between the two 
classes were very different from what they are now. For- 
merly, when we were all in danger of the tyranny of the 
Crown, it was most desirable that independent judicial centres 
should exist ; but no one can possibly fear in the present day 
that irremovable stipendiary magistrates will act as agents of 
a more or less tyrannical Government ; and the chief argu- 
ment used on behalf of the maintenance of unpaid and un- 
qualified justices of the peace is that it gives them something 
to do in the country and makes them more important person- 
ages than they otherwise would be in the districts where their 
property lies. The functions of a justice of the peace are not 
80 very important, after all, Hecannot hang a man, nor can 
he sentence him to any very long term of imprisonment, 
But the unfortunate persons in whose cases he can 
exercise summary jurisdiction are often—and, as a class, 
nearly always—the very labourers who work upon his land ; 
and, in small matters, such as trespassing, cutting wood, and 
poaching, he has, directly or indirectly, the opportunity of 
acting at the same time as prosecutor, advocate, and judge. 
As long as the landed proprietors use their magisterial rights 
in a befitting manner, no great outcry will be raised against a 
system which, on the whole, has worked well; but this dog 
of Sir Edward Cust’s has made a great noise; and if Sir 
Edward, after occasioning it, had not himself interfered to 
stop it, it might have led to unpleasant consequences, 

Next in importance to Sir Edward Cust’s dog, among the 
actors of the past week, we must reckon M, Bismarck's police 
agent, who, at the head of a party of spies and gendarmes, 
entered Holland in search of a Prussian absconder. That the 
robber of Schleswig and Holstein should have a horror of 
stealiog is natural enough, and no one could feel very indig- 
nant at the mere fact of a fraudulent banker's clerk having 
been arrested on Dutch or on any other territory. At the 
same time, the indignation expressed by the free inhabitants 
of Holland at this violation of their territory is natural 
enough—especially when we consider that Holland occupies 
much the same position towards Germany (and, therefore, 
towards Prussia, Germany's self-constituted representative) 
that Denmark occupied before the commencement of that 
series of intrigues and invasions which terminated in the dis- 
memberment of the Danish monarchy. Holland is now the only 
non-German Power possessing provinces which belong to the 
system of the German Confederation, and which, consequently, 
are subject to the federal Jaws, The Dutch, knowing how 
insidiously Prussia contrived to establish a footing in Poland 
before the first partition of that country, and how, with equal 
treachery, she brought the German, or half German, provinces 
of Denmark within her grasp by means of the interventions, 
negotiations, and occupations of the last twenty years, cannot 
help feeling alarmed at a manifestation, however slight, of a 
desire to interfere in the affairs of Holland, The provinces 
of Luxembourg and Limburg are to Holland much what 
Schleswig and Holatein were formerly to Denmark. Both 
these provinces, though belonging to Holland and subject to 
the authority of the Dutch Crown, are at the same time 
portions of the immense territory for which, in certain very 
important matters, the Germanic Confederation posseases the 
right to legislate. M.de Bismarck will not, of course, claim 
either Limburg or Luxembourg for some time to come; but 
he has apparently been practising what politicians call 
“the first operation” upon Holland, to be repeated at 
the earliest opportunity, and as soon as the patient may 
seem prepared for it, There is such a lawless spirit 
abroad, and the principle of “ non-intervention” is so com- 
pletely misinterpreted by those whose apparent interest it is 
not to understand it, that Prussia, at a fitting opportunity, 
and after a duly arranged breach of the peace, might be 
tempted to treat Holland as she has hitherto, with entire 
impunity, been allowed to treat Denmark, 

PROFESSOR MASSON. 

Davip Masson, the newly-appointed Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Literature in the University of Edinburgh, of whom we this 
week publish a Portrait, was born, 
‘Lime,” on the 2nd of December, 1822, in Aberdeen, and educated at 
Marischal College in that city, and subsequently at the University 
of Edinburgh, He commenced his lite career at the age of 
nineteen, as editor of a Scottish provincial newspaper, and then, 
coming to London in 1844, where he remained about a year, he con- 
tributed te Fraser's Mi and other periodicals, He then 
established himself in Edinburgh for two or three years as a writer 
for periodical publications, besides having special en: ments with 
the Mesars. Chambers. He returned to London in 1847, where he 
has chiefly resided since. In 1852 he was appointed to the chair of 
English Language and Literature, at University College, London, on 
the resignation of the late Professor Clough. He has contributed 
very numerous articles to the Quarterly Review, North British 
dieview, &. Among these the must rewarkable are his papers on 
M:lton, Carlyle's “ Latter-Day Pamphlets,’ Dickens and Thackeray, 
* Rabelais,” “Literature and the Labour Question,” “ Pre-Raphacl. 
ism in Art and Literature,” “Theories of Poetry,” “Shakspeare 
and Goethe,” “Hugh Miller,” and “ De Quincy and Prose- writing.” 
in 1806 Mr, Masson pablished in a collected form, “Essays, Bios 
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aphical and Critical : chiefly on English Poets;” in 1859, vol. i. 
4 er Life of John Milton, paaeied in connection with the ho 
tical, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of his Time; and int e 
same year a volume entitled “ British Novelists and their oe 
a Critical Sketch of the History of British Prose Fiction. “es 
became editor of Macmillan's Magazine in_ 1859; and on My e 
death of the late Professur Aytoun was appo'nted to succeed him 
in the chair of Rhetoric, Belles Lettres, and English Literature in 
the University of the Scottish capital. Professor Masson ~~ 
indacted to his cha'r on Thursday, and will commence his course o 
lectures next week, 


ILLUSTRATE 


THE GAS EXPLOSION AT NINE-ELMS. 

WE this week publish an Engraving depicting the havoc —- 
by the explosion of the gasometer at Nine-elms, details of whic 
were given in our last Number. The damage done by the explosion 
has been very serious, Nearly every pane of glass in the houses for 
some distance round was sbattered, as were also the street-lamps. 
Two streets of newly-erected housea, named Horwood-street and 
Radley-terrace, each containing about twenty-four houses, inha- 
bited by respectable working men, run parallel with the walls of 
the gas company’s premises, and every house in these had 
its doors and windows smashed in, its roof stripped off, and 
the whole of the furniture destroyed or seriously damaged by the 
force of the explosion. There have been no further deaths from 
the catastrophe beyond those reported last week. An inquest on 
the bodies of the sufferers was opened on Saturday last, when the 
several bodies were identified, and an adjournment was made for a 
few days to allow the gas company, who have promised to render 
every facility for the inquiry, time to make a model of the premises, 
which will materially assist the jury in their future pr ings. 

It has been ascertained that the cause of the disaster arose in the 
meter-house, and this conclusion is arrived at by the principal 
practical officers of the works, who state that the explosion first of 
all took place in the meter-house, inasmuch as some minutes before 
the disaster happened gas was escaping from one of the “ governors, 
and that efforts were being made to remedy this by filling the cubes 
and covering the cone with water. These efforts, it appears, were 
entirely fruitless, The gas rushed out with great force, and in 
volume sufficient to be smelt all over the yard, 80 as to cause some 
apprehension on the part of the workmen both in the meter-house and 
those in the carpenters’ and meter manufacturing shops, which stood 
parallel with the meter-house and in close proximity to the partly ex- 
ploded gasometer. In these shops, it must be stated, were some lighted 
gas-jests, and as the gas issued from the “governor,” the wind blew 
directly across the shops, and suddenly it became ignited, and 
with lightning speed it communicated the fire to the accumulated 
gas in the meter-house, which instantly exploded, levelling the 
building to the ground, and unroofing the workships, counting- 
houses, and other buildings in tbe yard. Immediately after this 
explosion the southern gasometer, containing over 1,000,000 cubic 
feet of gas, was in a flame; while the northern gasometer, that 
stood next the meter-house, remained to all appearance uninjured— 
at all events, it had not then exploded. It is, however, surmised 
that the explosion of the meter-house must have produced a slight 
leakage in it, and that the flame from the eouthern gasometer came 
into contact with this leakage, which produced a second, but com- 
paratively slight, explosion. " 

The gasometers destroyed were among the largest in London, 
their dimensions being—Depth, 30ft.; height, 60ft.; diameter, 
about 450 ft. ; and were capable of holding 1,390,000 cubic feet of 
gas. They were constructed of sheet iron of various thicknesses, 
varying from 8 to 12 wire gauge—that is to say, while the sides and 
angles might have been constructed of No. 8, the top and the part 
less liable to pressure were constructed of from 9 to 12 gauge, On 
the company’s premises, however, is another gasometer in course of 
construction, which will be, when completed, undoubtedly the largest 
of the kind in London, being capable of holding more than 
2,000,000 cubic feet of gas. 


. foreign Futelligence, 


FRANCE, 

The Emperor Napoleon caused a little sensation among the 
Parisians by suddenly starting, at the early hour of six on Monday 
morning, for the model farm of his cousin, Princess Baccioes 1: 
in Brittany, ‘The Emperor's journey appears to be twofold—to vi-'1 
his cousin, who is known to be in ill-health, and to be present at the 
opening of an agricultural meeting. 

M. de Bismarck, who has left Paris, is said to have expressed 
himself as highly satisfied with his visit ; at St. Cloud his reception 
was most generous, and M, Drouyn de Lhuys was more than civil, 

All doubt about the commencement of the evacuation of Rome is 
set at rest by the statement in the Joniteur that the Labrador and 
Gomer actually left Civita Vecchia on the 7th, with two batteries 
of artillery on board, and that the frigates Mogadore and Eldorado 
have sailed from Toulon for Civita Vecchia to bring home more 


troops. 

The cholera has nearly disappeared from Paris; and at Marseilles 
and Toulon it has done eo entirely. in the latter city only two 
deaths were recorded on the 2nd, out of a population of 80,000, which 
is accounted for by ail the sick and feeble having been carried off by 
the pestilence. 

Advices from Algiers state that an official despatch had been pub- 
lished in that city announcing that, upon the French columns 
spproaching the forces of Si Lala and the other insurgent contin- 
ay the latter retreated by forced marches in a southerly direction, 

he Arab Goums, under General Lacretelle, supported by the French 
cavalry, overtook the enemy on the morning of the 27th ult., and 
carried off numerous flocks belonging to the Himian tribes who 
recently joined the insurgents. 


ITALY. 

The Florence journais publish a speech recently delivered b 
Signor Sella, Minister of Finance, before his constituents, in whic 
he explained tbat it would be necessary to impose fresh taxes, In 
alluding to the Roman question, he detailed the negotiations which 
have taken place between the Italian and Papal Governments 
relative to the vacant bishoprics, He said that by accepting the 
proposals of the Roman Court the Italian Government would have 
acted in opposition to public opinion, and would have been guilty of 
& great inconsistency. He further declared that Italy would honestly 
carry out the September Convention, and stated that the power of 
the Italian kingdom must be increased without violence. The 
| Venetian question was represented by Signor Sella as merely one of 
finance, and in the financial future of Italy he expressed great faith. 
The Minister concluded with these words, “ Let Italy remain resolute 
and we shall soon enter Venetia.” 


GERMANY. 

The Frankfort Senate has sent a spirited answer to the insolent 
notes of Austria and Prussia as to the late congress of deputies in 
| Frankfort. The Senate tells the two Powers tat it does not re- 
cognise their right to speak in the manner they did, and adds that 
| the congress of deputies violated no law of the free city of Frankfort. 
| Prussia rejoins to this, in effect, that, notwithstanding the protest 
| of the Senate, she does not intend to withdraw any of her pre- 
| tensions, or to moderate any of her threats. Austria dons not go so 

far, but complains that the Senate, in dealing with the notes of 
the two Posers as identical, bas attributed to that of Austria 
| expressivns which it did not contain. The Senate, in reply, justifies 
| what is did, Ay compte the propre a of Austria of offensive 
| expreasions, It further goea on to say that there have previoust 

been a at other places which have not been objected mf 
| and concludes with a 2 in which, in enfficientl suggestive 
| language, the Senate tells Austria that throughout the whole of 
Germany the necessity for a change in political organisation is 
becoming more and more evident. A conference ot the minor 
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German Powers has taken place at Hanover with reference to the 
attitude of Prussia and Austria towards Frankfort, 

At asitting of the Federal Diet, on the 4th inst., the representa. 
tives of Bavaria, Saxony, and Hesse-Darmstadt proposed that 
Austria and Prussia should be requested—1. To convoke in 
Holstein, as soon as possible, a general assembly of representatives 
elected by the free votes of the inhabitants, in order that such an 
assembly may co-operate in the definitive solution of the still. 
pending Schleswig-Holstein question, 2. To take steps calculateq 
to bring about the incorporation of Schleswig into the German 
Confederation, The Federal diet resolved to decide in a fortnight 
how this proposal should be dealt with. 


GREECE. 

As M. Bulgaria persisted in declining to form an Administration, 
the King of Greece confided the task to M. Deligeorgis, his Majesty 
promising that Count Sponneck should leave the country next 
epring. M. Deligeorgis has succeeded in forming a Cabinet, himself 
holding the offices of President of the Ministry and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and Justice. 


DENMARK. 

On Tueeday the modifications of the Danish Constitution were 
adopted by both Houses of the Rigsraad, and the new Administra- 
tion subsequently accepted the modifications, Harmony is, there- 
fore, likely to be restored to all branches of the Government. 


BRAZIL. 

From Brazil we have the intelligence of the recapture of 
Uruguayana by the Imperial troops. The garrison appears to have 
been reduced to great straits, and the town was ina tiferous 
state. This ends the invasion of Rio Grande by Lopez. iplomatic 
relations have been re-established between England and Brazil. Mr, 
Thornton, the new Minister, had his first interview with the 
Emperor at Uruguayana. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

We have intelligence from New York to the 28th ult, 

President Johnson had appointed the first Thursday in November 
as a day of national thanksgiving for the return of peace. 

The Georgia State Convention had repealed the recession ordi- 
nance and appointed a committee to memorialise President 
Johnson to release Mr. Davis and other Confederate prisoners. 

A Washington telegram of the 26th says:—‘‘ It is now positively 
known here that the trial of Jefferson Davis has been decided upon, 
and the arrangements have been nearly completed. The trial wil! 
be for the crime of treason, and will take placeeither at Washington 
or Richmond, and before the United States Supreme Court. he 
counsel for the Government have been selected by the Attorney- 
General, and the friends of Mr. Davis have selected and retained 
counsel for him,” 

Washington advices of the 25th state that the Hon. Caleb Cushing 
was about to leave for Europe on an important mission. A New 
York telegram confirms this statement, and says :—‘' The Hon, Caleb 
Cushing leaves for England in next Wednesday’s steamer, on a 
special legal mission connected with the State department, the 
nature of which has not transpired, but is believed to be in relation 
to the adjudication made of the claims for damages by this Govern- 
ment on Great Britain for depredations of the Alabama on American 
commerce, It is believed that the Government has accepted the 
a of Earl Russell to appoint a commission to settle such 
claims.’ 

The correspondence between Earl Russell and Mr. Adams on the 
subject of the Alabama’s depredations had attracted much attention. 
The New York Times says that if Earl Russell expresses the fixed 
and final purpose of the British Government, it is impossible that 
friendly relations can continue to exist between England and the 
United States, 

The Governor’s message to the Legislature of South Carolina con- 
gratulates the members upon the benefits which. will result from the 
abolition of slavery, and eulogises President Johnson’s policy 
towards the South. It also opposes any act tending to the repudia- 
tion of the State debt, General Wade Hampton has been elected 
Governor of South Carolina, 

The Wirz military commission concluded its Jaboura on the 24th 
ult., and the record was placed in the hands of Judge Advocate- 
General Holl. The verdict of the Court would not be known until 
it had received the approval of the President, whose decision, how- 
ever, had not been made public. It was rumoured in Washington 
that Wirz would be hanged, The spiritual advisers of the prisoner 
had visited him and advised him to be prepared for the worst. 

It was stated at Washington that the Secretary of the Navy had 
directed that all the available steam-vessels of war should imme- 
diately be got ready for sea. It was supposed that it was the inten- 
tion of the American Government to be prepared for an eventuality 
in any quarter of the globe. 

A naval court-martial, under the presidency of Vice-Admiral 
Farragut, was to meet in Washington, on the Ist instant, to try 
Commodore Craven, late of the Niagara. He is charged with 
neglecting to do his utmost to capture or destroy the Confederate 
ram Stonewall—the ram having been in the harbour of Ferrol while 
he was in proximity, as commander of the Niagara, the Sacramento 
and another ship of war being in port at the same time to aid him. 
It was eaid the Stonewall sent a challenge, which he declined to 


accept, 
INDIA, 

Bombay advices to Oct. 14 state that cholera had broken out 
with muc! — the 106th and 45th Regiments, at Musseer- 
abad and Neemuch, The Viceroy was expected to arrive at Calcutta 
on the Ist of November, 

CHINA, 

A telegram from Shanghai states that the Taku forts have been 
evacuated by the allied garrison. There had been a great hurri- 
cane at Manilla, Piracy in the Chinese ceas is said to be extending. 


; NEW ZEALAND. 

Advices from New Zealand state that severe fighting has taken 
place at Waitapa, on the east coast, resulting in the defeat of the 
natives, The colonial troops behaved tly. An expedition tc 
Opotiki had effected a successfullanding. The colonial troops were 
victorious in the first skirmish, captured the native pah, and occu- 
pied the town. Martial law had been proclaimed. 

Sir George Grey, by the advice of the Ministry, has confiscated 
the land ia Taranaki, and has issued a peace and amnesty pro- 


clamation. 
: CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

_We learn by advices from the Cape that the Basuto war had 
virtually terminated, though it was not finally settled. The Boers 
were quarrelling among themselves, and their President had 
opened negotiations with Moshesh, That chief was willing to 
become a subject of the English Government, bat was resolute in 
his determination to refuse to submit to the Dutch. Moshesh 
had opened communications with the Governor of the Cape Colony. 


JAMAICA. 

On the sathority of a despatch received from Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, it is announced that an insurrection has broken out in the 
eastern portion of Jamaica. The Governor had made an urgent 
py for assistance to General Doyle, who is not only commander 

the troops in that colony, but is at present temporarily ad- 
ministering the local Government. Admiral Hope immediately set 
sail in bis flagship, the Duncan, with a battalion of the 17th Regi- 
ment, and a second vessel was to follow immediately. The cause 
or extent of the outbreak is unknown. 


MEMORIAL TO THE LATE LORD CLYDE IN WESTMINSTER ABDEY.— 
A handsome and massive memorial stone of polished Aberdeen granive is 
now in the course of erection by Mr. T. Gaffin, of the Quadrant, Regent- 
street, in Westminster Abbey, in memory of the late Lord Clyde. The stone 
bears the fol! inseri :—“ Beneath this stone rest the remains of Colin 
Campbell, Lord Clyde, who by his own deserts through 50 of arduous 
service, from the earliest battles in the Peninsular War to the pacification of 
India in 1858, roes to the rank of Field Marshal and the Peerage. He died, 
ore by the Queen, the Army, and the people, August 14, 1863, in the 71st 

ot his age, 
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THE EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH ON ALGERIA. 


Tux long-expected “Letter on the Policy of France in Algeria,” 


addressed by the Emperor to Marshal de Macmahon, Governor: | 


General of the colony, has been published in Paris. 

amphlet of eighty-eight pages 8vo, 
following note from the publisher :— 

his letter was printed, by order of the Emperor, ten days after his return 
pK ‘Algeria ; it had not been made public, because his Majesty was anxious 
that all the questions treated in it should be subjected to a preliminary dis- 
cussion by the Ministers and the Governor-General. It is after having 
weighed all the objections, and made sev: ral changes in the original text, 
that the Emperor has authorised the publication of the document. 

The work is divided into four chapters, preceded by the following 
considerations :— 

Monsier le Maréchal,—France has possessed Algeria for the last thirty-fiv 
es it is necessary that this conquest should become henceforward for her 
an angmentation of force and not a cause of weakness, 

Under all the Governments that have succeeded each other, and even since 
the establishment of the empire, nearly fifteen systems of general organisa- 
tion bave been tried, one overthrowing the other ; inclining at one moment 
in favour of the civil power, at another of the military; now leaning 
towards the Arab, now towards the colonist, and producing in the main 
much trouble in the minds of the population and very little practical benefit, 
The business of to-day is to substitute action for discussion, as lawa more 
than enough have been made for Algeria, 

Penetrated with this idea, I have committed to writing the result of my 
observations taken during my journey. I have no pretension of inaugurating 
anew system. I propose to myself to decide some fundamental questions, 
to exclude them for ever from the controversy, and at the same time to trace 
out a programme composed almost exclusively of rules of conduct addreased 
to administrators of all ranks, 

My programme may be summed up in very few words :—To gain the 
sympathy of the Arabs by positive acts ; to attract new colonists by examples 
of real prosperity amongst the old ones ; to turn to account the reeources of 
Africa in produce and in men; and by those means to obtain the power of 
diminishing our army and our expenditure. 

Two contrary opinions, equally absolute, and for that very reason errone- 
our, are now oppoeed to other in Algeria. Oneof them maintains that 
the extension of colonisation can only take place to the detriment of the 
natives, whilst the other declares that the only way to save the interest of 
the natives is to extend colonisation. Let us reco the colonists and the 
Arabs by bringing both of them into the path traced ont in my letter of 
Feb. 6, 1863, to prove by good deeds that the latter ought not to be despoiled 
for the profit of the former, and that the two elements have need of the 
reciprocal support of each other—such is the course that ought to be fol- 
lowed. The Europeans ought toserve as guides and initiators to the natives 
in spreading amongst them ideas of morality and justice—ought to teach 
them how to dispose of or transform their produce, how to accumulate 
capital, extend commerce, work the forests and mines, effect drainage, in- 
troduce great systems of irrigation, cultivate and bring to perfection 
improved methods of agriculture, &c. The natives ought to second the 
establichment of the Europeans in order to find amongst them employment, 
a market for their harvests and cattle, &c. When this idea shall have becn 
well comprehended and energetically appiied, mutual interest will gradually, 
I hope, cause all antipathies to disappear. 

I will now briefly examine what has been done and what is to be done. The 
population of Algeria is subdivided nearly as follows :—Natives, 2,580,267 ; 
Europeans, 192,546 ; army, 76,000. The country is, therefore, at one and the 
eaine time an Arab kingdom, a European colony, and a French camp. It is 
esvential to consider Algeria under these three aspects—the native, the colo- 
nial, and the military. 

The four chapters composing the pamphlet are entitled “ Les 
Arabes,” ‘La Colonisation,” ‘ L’Occupation Militaire,” and 
“ Résumé.” The chspter on the Arabs treats of their position, the 
conduct that ought to be puraued towards them, the regulation of 
taxes, a just arrangement and distribution of the land, the proper 
working of the courts of law, and «1l the various questions that can 
assimilate the Arab to the native of France. The whole of the mea- 
sures are indicated in no fewer than twenty-nine articles, 

The second chapter, relating to colonisation, treats of the general 
rales to be acted on; speaks of commercial liberty ; points ont the 
ate of the colony to be appropriated to colonists; discusses 

uropean centres ; concessions; difficulties of immigration ; sim- 
plification of the administration ; all the ports of Algeria to be 
declared free, and all the produce of the colony to be admitted free 
into France ; suppress the customs offices in the colony; expend 
100 millions on improvements in the country ; 30 for roads; 20 for 
ports ; 30 for weirs and barriers of rivers, canals, and artesian wells ; 
15 for planting the mountains; and 5 for replacing in proper 
positions the colonists who are too far from the coasts, The sug- 
gestions for this important branch of the subject are given in nineteen 
articles. 

The third chapter, which concerns the occupation of the colony, 
relates to the position of troops, and other points connected with the 
subject, It examines the best means of diminishing the charges 
which press on the mother country, without, however, endangering 
the security of the French possessions in Algeria. To that effect 
the Emperor examines the following questions :— 

1, The places where troops should be quartered. 2. The situation of the 
frontier tribes. 4, Movable columns, 4. The Arab bureaux. 5. The 
Spahis and Smalas, 6. Regiments of native infantry. 7. Fortifications, 

The Imperial letter refers with strong approbation to the famous 
circular of Marshal Bugeaud, of May 18, 1846; and, after an able 
examination of the questions just mentioned, proposes ten measures, 
in these terms :— 

1. To reduce the number of military centres, 2. To _— the greatest 
portion of the forces on the boundary of the Tell. 3, To diminish insensibly 
the political and military importance of the posts of Geryville, Laghouat, 
and Djelfa; to connect the tribes of the centre with those of the boundary of 
the Tell amongst which these latter come to obtain supplies ; to call back 
from that part of the country all thecolonists. 4, Tocreate on the boundary 
of the Teli stationary tribes. 5. To reduce by degrees the strength of the 
army to 50,000 men and to create movable columns, each 1860 strong. 6. To 
pay the greatest attention to the choice of the heads of the military sub- 
division and of the Arab bureaux ; to avoid frequent changes in the chiefs of 
those bureaux, and to keep them at the same post as long as the interests of 
their military career will permit ; not to appoint as heads of the bureau any 
but captains; to admit to that service officers of the epecial arms; to reduce 
them to be only Staff officers of the commanders of sub-divisions; to 
give the strictest recommendation to have consideration shown in every 
circumstance to the self-love of the Arab chiefs, and to Jeave to these latier 
the command of the gomes when called under arms. 7. To organise a 
European militia, by exempting the young men who have been drawn from 
service in France, and to place them on the reserve in Algeria, according to 
the rules established for the constitution of the reserve in the mother coun- 
try. 8 To angment the strength and number of the battalions of Turcoe, 
and to reduce in France a company in each infantry regiment. %. To 
ameliorate the smalas of the Spahis; to create a marching regiment and 
form a special corps for the Arab bureaux. And, 10. To simplify the 
aystem of fortifications and of the military servitudes around them. 

The fourth and last chapter merely consists of the following short 
summary :-— 

According to what precedes, I prefer, you perceive, utilising the bravery 
of the Arabs to pressing hard on their poverty—I like better to render the 
colonists rich and prosperous than te import emigrants at a heavy cost and to 
maintain our soldiers in salubrious positions rather than to expose them to 
the devouring climate of the desert. In realising that programme, we shall 
obtain, I hope, the appeasement of passions and the satisfaction of material 
interests. Algeria will not then be any longer a burden to us, but a new 
element of prosperity. The Arabs, kept within bounds and reconciled, will 
give us what they can supply the best—soldiers; and the colony, rendered 
flourishing by the development of its territorial wealth, will create a com- 
mercial movement, eminently favourable to the mother country. 

Your experience and ability, Monsieur le Maréchal, are to me @ sure 
wuarantee of the zeal which you will show in carrying out ali that can 
co-operate in ensuring the prosperity of Algeria, 


f It forms 4 
and is accompanied by the 


SUICIDE OF A FRENCH OFFICER.—An inquest was held,on Tuesday night, 
on the body of a foreigner, who appears to have been first in the Hungarian 
army in 1848, and latterly in the Frencharmy. Coming over to thie country, 
as he gave out, to meet his relatives, be appears to have fallen into great 
distress, and took to writing begging-letters to the Prince of Wales and other 
eminent persons. On Thursday week he shot himself in his lodgings with a 
revolver. The jury returned a verdict of “ Suicide while in a state of 
unsound mind,” 

FRIGHTFUL SCENE ON A SCAFFOLD.—The German journals give an 
account of a sbocking scene which occurred last week at Bautzen > 
at the execution of a man named Boshmer, for the murder of the husband 
a woman with whom he (Babmer) had formerly cohabited, Bohmer 
yefu-cd to listen to the exhortations of the chaplain of the prison ; and when 
lie ascended the seaffold and the executioner and his three aids laid hands 
on Lim, he commenced a fierce struggle aud successfully resisted their efforts 
to lay him on the fatal plank, Wich the help of thres more men, however, 
1@ Wus ultimately placed under tae guillotine, and his last words before the 
snife (oll were, “Tam innocent. Human justice is murder 
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THE FENIANS IN AMERICA. 


A PHILADELPHIA correspondent of the Tines gives the following 


ena of the proceedings of the Fenian Congress sitting in that 


The Fenian Congress continues its sessions in Philadelphi 
much business to attend to that they are protracted aay red ‘he night, 
The green-uniformed sentinels still guard its doors closely, and hope to keep 
the secret of the deliberations within, They have changed their weapons to 
loaded muskets, in order to terrify attempting intruders; but their watch- 
fulness is of little avail, for not only are there informers inside in the 
interest of your Government, but I learn that others assist in the delibera- 
tions who are in the interest of our own, who send daily reports 


of the proceedings to Washington, that the Government m: 
know in time the adoption of any measures tending to "yialabe 
the peace between England and America. So fearful are the | 


Fenians of theee informers that they have adopted resolut - 
manding the members to destroy all notea they had eke of the roa lings 
and prohibiting note-taking in future. They are trying their best to get 
from Secretary Seward a definice statement whether he did or did not inform 
the English Government of their movements. On Oct. 20 the Secretary made 
an elaborate speech at Auburn, New York, the first he has made in six 
months, and commented upon every political matter, foreign or domestic, in 
which this country is interested, praising President Johnson, and, as usual, 
abusing England; but he said not one word with reference to the Fenians. 
They do not know what to make ef his silence, and very probably will send 
& committee to catechise him directly upon the subject. 

Meanwhile the Fenians have accomplished one thing, and are in great glee 
over it, They sent a delegate to President Johneon to ask for the release of 
the famous John Mitchel, who for five months past has been imprisoned at 
Fortress Monroe, The President answered favourably and promised his 
release, and in a very few days he will be among the Fenians, playing no 
small part in their noisy andabsurd game. During the past week the congrees 
has remodelled the organisation of the brotherhood, adopting measures to 
secure secrecy, to provide for military drill, and to insure subordination 
among the members. They have pledged the fullest support and sympathy 
to their comrades in Ireland, all the members of the congress rising to 
their feet when the resolution was passed in token of unanimity. They 
have estabished the “ Directory,” or ‘Supreme Council ;” or whatever 
they call it, which is to have a despotic control over the Fenians in Ireland 
and It consists of John O'Mahony, the Head Centre, now 
to be called the President, and a board of fifteen officers, who have power to 
do everything in the United States. The president will have three secre- 
taries—of war, of finance, and of foreign and domestic affairs. No way is 
pointed out for the Irish Fenians, they being left to themselves in the matter 
of the choice of their governors, The congress has also decided what 
it will do. No armed organisation will be formed in the United 
States for the invasion of Ireland ; they have voted that “ inexpedient ;” but 
money will be raised to sid the cause. Every Fenian circle throughout the 
United States has been ordered to make efforts to raise money from persons 
both in and ont of the order. Bonds payable “after the establishment of 
the Irish Republic” will be given for subscriptions, and the smallest 
amounts will be received. Arms are to be sent to Ireland, and 
individuals encouraged to go over there and aid the Fenians, and 
money will be given the latter to pay “their passage; but the 
congress, in all its deliberations, conveys the impression that the 
Fenians in Ireland are not ready for an outbreak, and active movements in 
America, except the collection of money, had better be delayed. There is no 
disguising the fact that the Fenians are afraid to venture now upon any ex- 
pedition or open effort against the English, and the congress knows that, 
while over 100,000 Irishmen in America take every opportunity that offers 
to abuse England, not 5000, when the pinch came, would go over the sea to 
fight her. Money is to be raised at once, however, and a great amount will, 
no doubt, be given them, Subscriptions have already begun, and it is stated 
the members of the congress will give 500,000dols. Committees to collect 
funds will be appointed by the circles in all parts of the country, and a 
thorough canvass will be made of the Irish population. The collection 
has already begun in Chicago, where the city is divided into districta, and 
every Irishman refusing to subscribe is threatened with proscription. The 
same course will be pursued in Philadelphia. It is said that one fifth of the 
Post-office money-orders sent from Washington are from Fenians, and are sent 
to the general treasury of the brotherhood in New York, The money subscribed 
isin very smal! sums, as the Irish are generally poor ; and, in order to facilitate 
collections, ‘‘ Fenian Sisterhoods" have been organised, where our servant- 
girls assemble, howl over Ireland’s wrongs, and contribute their pennies. 
The brethren think that, by a complete canvass of the country, they can 
collect about 1,500,000 dols. Among the offers of personal aid made to the 
congress is one from an organisation of twenty officers, late of the volunteer 
army of the United States,in New York. The Fenians try their best to make 
the deliberations of their congress appear earnest and imposing, but they 
cannot accomplish it. They are considered the latest joke of the season; 
and the American people regard them as a parcel of fools, led by a few 
cunning knaves to waste their time and money for a myth. 


ARRIVAL AND SURRENDER OF “THE SHENANDOAH, 


Tue Confederate cruiser Shenandoah, which, notwithstanding 
the close of the American war, has been committing great 
ravages upon shipping, chiefly amongst whalers, arrived in the 
Mersey on Monday afternoon, and surrendered to her Majesty's ship 
Donegal. This vessel, formerly the Sea King, was fitted up as a 
Confederate cruiser when the American struggle was drawing to a 
close, and consequently she had comparatively little chance of 
committing ravages upon Northern shipping. After the close 
of the war, however, having obtained a quantity of sup- 
plies at Melbourne, the Shenandoah appeared in the Ochotsk 
Sea and Behring’s Strait, and did infinite damage to the 
whaling fleet. It is estimated that since her depredations in 
these seas she has destroyed in all nearly forty vessels, the majority 
of them whalers ; and it is known that sperm oil has in consequence 
advanced from £70 to £120 per ton; and in consequence of the 
scarcity of this article, from the destruction of these vessels, prices 
may advance from 25 to 50 per cent higher still. Captain Waddell, 
the commander of the Shenandoah, states that the last vessel he 
spoke was the Barracouta, from Liverpool for San Francisco, from 
which he learnt that the South waa really and truly defeated. On 
this he at once stowed away his guns and ammunition in the hold, 
and steered for Liverpool, stopping at no other port, On arriving near 
the port he took a pilot on board, and, finding the news of the defeat 
of the Confederacy was unmistakable, he desired him to take the 
Shenandoah alongside a man-of-war if there was onein the river. The 
ex-cruiser was in consequence placed alongside the Donegal, and a 
crew from that vessel placed in charge of her, some Customs officers 
being also in charge with them. As she came up the river the 
Shenandoah excited great attention, the sight of the Confederate 
ensign she carried being now a novelty. She is a long, handsome 
ship, painted black, heavily sparred, and an unmistakably quick 
and serviceable vessel. According to various reports, Captain 
Waddell was more than once told, when cruising in the 
Pacific, of the termination of the war; but as his in- 
formants were the crews of the Northern vessels he des- 
troyed, he persistently refused to give credence to the statement, 
On Tuesday Captain Waddell, after pledging hia word of honour to 
Commander Fisher, R.N., of her Majesty's ship Eagle, went ashore 
and communicated with a ‘ Sonthern house,” after which, according 
to promise, he rejoined his ship. In the mean time, however, three 
of the crew left the ship, and escaped to the Cheshire side of the 
Mersey. It is believed that the crew of the Shenandoah have for 
some time been short of provisions. A boatload of fresh beef, 
vegetables, potatoes, d&c., sent off by some charitable Southerners, 
was ref permission to go alongside the Shenandoah, the 
officera in charge stating that a proper supply of fresh rations 
would be served out to the men by the Donegal. On board 
the Shenandoah there are about thirty-six chronometers, together 
with a number of sextants, cabin furniture, furs, and other 
articles of value, which are supposed to be part of the proceeds of 
Waddell’s late raids amongs€ the whalers of the Arctic seas. In her 
hold there still remains (in fact, all articles are under seal until 
instructions are received from Government) a large quantity of am- 
munition, together with six shunt guns and a large swivel gun. It 
is not at all impossible that within a few days the Mereey may be 
visited by the Sacramento or other vessels of the United States 
navy, under the command of Admiral Goldsworthy, whose squadron 
was last heard of at Toulon and Brest. The vessel is now in charge 
of Lieutenant Cheek, of her Majesty's gun-boat Goshaw 
whom Oasptain Paynter has placed on board with secret in- 
structions. There are a guard of marines, a number of 
geamen from the Donegal, and a body of Customs officers 
also in possession. There is on board a considerable sum 
of money, but Captain Waddell has no intention of using this for 
the ship's purposes, He has preserved the property as that of the 
American ment, Consequently, he and his officers and men 
are without pecuniary resources, Several of the crew who remain 
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‘ on board are down with scurvy. The crew are stated to be, for the 


A “iIMITED” company have just built, in Liverpool, near the 
Philharmonic Hall, a large gymnasium, one of the finest, if not the 
finest, in Europe, Under the direction of Mr. Hulley, the famous 
gymnasiarch, the building has been fitted up with all the most 
recent improvements and novelties ; and already the number of sub- 
ecribers exceeds 500, with a constant daily accession of fresh 
members. The formal opening was fixed for Oct. 30, under the 
presidency of Lord Stanley ; but, owing to the Knowsley festivities, 
it was postponed until Monday evening, when Lord Stanley, after 
— introductory remarka having reference to the institution, 
said :— 


One word as to the object, or rather the objects, which the pro- 
moters have in view. Many people look on a gymnasium—a place of 
teaching, that.is, for athletic exercises—-as thongh it were a yacht olub, 
or a chess club, or an Alpine club, a thing which is a hobby to a few 
individuals, and which others join for amusement, or because it is a fashion, 
or because it helps to pass the time. Now, if it were only that, thongh 
should say nothing against it, and though I should think that the promoters 
had made a very sensible investment of their spare cash and their spare 
time, I should hardly have considered that it required or deserved 
the formality of a ceremonial opening, and assuredly I should not have done 
that which is never to me perfectly agreeable—I should not have stood up to 
make a speech on the subject. But I hold that it is far more than a mere 
place of amusement. We in Europe, and more especially we in England, are 
entering on a new phase of social existence, Already more than half the 
population of England resides in towns, With peace maintained, and with 
an increase, or even a continuance, of our present rate of prosperity, the 
proportion will, ina few years, be far greater. But I need not appeal to 
general statistics, We who have lived to middle age in this neighbourhood— 
we who have seen the great city—extending from the new docks of Garston 
on the one side to the sandhil's of Bootle on the other, who have watched the 
gradual disappearance of the green fields, and the spread, in their stead, of 
streets and lanes, and who have daily before our eyes the long lines of villas 
which spring up at every adjoining railway station—at Broad Green, at 
Huyton, and at Roby—should require no proof from books or Parliamentary 
returns to tell us how rapid and how continuous is the increase of the part 
of the population engaged in some one of the many branches of commerce, and 
destined, for the most part, to sedentary pursuits in crowded localities, What is 
happening here is, though not quite to an equal extent, happening also in a 
great part of England, But we know, also, something elze ; we know that 
even under the greatly-improved sanitary conditions of the last few years—and 
let me aay, in passing, that it is nothing less than ashame to us that, notwith- 
standing all that has been effected—and it is a great deal—Liverpool should 
stand nearly highest on the death-rate of England; even aiter all that has 
been done, all that drainage, and water supply, and parks can do, urban life 
is never so healthy as that passed in the pure air and active pursuits of the 
country. Whatare the causes of that difference? I am notnow speaking of 
the labouring and artisan class, with whom I admit at once that this institu- 
tion has little todo. Butif I come to the class above them—to the class of clerks, 
of young men engaged in shops, of all whose daysare passed sitting on stools 
in offices often close and crowded, and I might take in a higher class still—I 
say at once that one great cause of feeble constitution and depressed energies 
is the absence of bodily or muscular exertion, combined with the pressure of 
what is in some degree mental occupation, though often mental occupation 
of a very mechanical kind. Of course, habit wilido much. Of course, also, 
individual constitutions vary. But every medical man, and everyone 
who has studied sanitary matters, knows that life passed within four walls 
during the week, with only the variety of a walk on Saturdays and Sundays, 
will very seldom be a healthy life in the true sense, For by ** healthy” we 
mean,or ought to mean, not the mere absence of disease, not the mere 
capacity to go through an ordinary day's work, but that state in which 
existence itself is felt to be an enjoyment—in which all simple and natural 
pleasures are appreciated, and the little, every-day anxieties of our business 
sit lightly npon us, If there are, as is undoubtedly the case, classes among 
us whorun all to muscle, and with whom brain never gets a chance of being 
developed—navvies, plonghmen, and the like—so there are classes who seem 
to have no further idea of using their muscles than is implied in walking to 
their place of business (and very often they take an omnibus to save the 
time), and whose utmost bodily exertion is driving a pen for hours together 
and handling their knife and fork at dinner. Now, I say, and I hope 
without offence, that in the latter class the human result is, te my 


mind, hardly more satisfactory than the former. Take your 
navvy, and you have a fine sample of animal development ; 
bat I am afraid you have very little else. Take your clerk, 


shut up from year’s end to year's end: you have a_ quick, 
active brain, the nervous system over excitable, but the animal frame 
feeble and badly developed, i respect him—I am sorry for him. The fault 
is not his, but that of the life he leads, But 1 say of him that he is not, 
physically speaking, the stuff out of which we wish the middle-classes of 
England to be made. If it were possible—which, I fear, it hardly is—to 
trace the history of families in detail, we should be startled to find how 
many of those engaged in purely sedentary pursuits die out; and how the 
gaps have to be filled up, year after year, from the hardier rural population. 
There are other evils of a purely sedentary life, to which in this company I 
can scarcely advert. One is that physical feebleness leads to depression. 
That depression may be relieved by the easy and always accessible resource 
of drink ; and then, sooner or later, we know the end. In other respects, 
too, medical men, and all who have studied health questions, will understand 
the very vague phrases I have used. It is not easy to overrate the degree to 
which habite of morality among men under middle age are connected with 
healthy physical conditions, and, above all, with sufficient bodily exercise. 
Well, then, I think we shall agree as to this proposition—that, in Liverpool, 
as in all great towns, there exists a class exceedingly numerous, and yearly 
increasing, for whom in the course of their business no opportunity of bodily 
training or exercise is provided, Can they make such opportunities 
for themselves? Of course, in a certain sense, they can, There is 
no physical impossibility in it. But our climate is damp and dull, our streets 
are not attractive, and perhaps one of the least entertaining of human occu- 
pations is that which is called “ taking a constitutional” on the high road. 
There is also the expenditure of time. An establishment like this gives 
exercize in a concentrated form, and its rooms will be open—will probably 
be most frequented—in the evening ; that is, at a time of day when during 
several months in the year outdoor nature, especially in the town, is not 
very agreeable, So much I have to say of the uses of this building. Only 
one word more. I do not fear that support will be wanted. Those who have 
watched the progreas of the movement tell me that among the young men 
who take to these exercises many do so with a kind of enthusiasm which is 
quite remarkable to witness. Still, I find no fault withthat. We all like to 
see men take up a thing in earnest, whether it be workor play. But to those 
who are keeneat about it I would offer one word of warning. Revollect that 
it is a thing that may be easilyoverdone, Don’t ride a hobby too hard. The 
object—the national object—of a training of this kind is not to make 
athletes out of men who have not to live by their muscles, but to develop 
sound, and healthy, and manly constitutions. 


His Lordship concluded by expressing his earnest wish 100 the 
success of the institution. 


MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION IN THE CriTy.—On Tuesday the ive Lord 
Mayor presided, at the Mansion House, over an important meeting in reference 
to middle-clase education. The object of the meeting was to take steps to 
establish middle-class schools in the City. The Rev. W. Rogera made an 
interesting apeech on the subject, and pointed out that there were many 
charitable endowments in the City which did not accomplish the objects for 
which they were founded, and which, applied for the purpose of middle-class 
education, would enable all te be done that was required. Resolution: in 
accordance with the object of the meeting were passed. 


A SINGULAR ELECTIONEERING CLAIM.—An extraordinary electionecring 
case was heard at the Quarter Sessions of Limerick on Wednesday. It pre- 
sents in a new and striking, though rather ludicsous light, the influence of 
popular ballads in stirring up the feelings of the people. A local bard, 
named Terence O'Driscoll, processed a clerk in the employment of Mr, 
Russell, M.P., for a sum of £5 5s., balance of “ wages” claimed by the 

aintiff for his important vocal services on the occasion of the last election 

‘he evidence was highly amusing and characteristic of bardic habit« and 
principles, It would appear that the plaintiif has a proliric and unserupu- 
lous muse, aud is ready to devote his lyric powers to every one who pays 
him, He seemed rather proud of his achievements in stirring up the passious 
of the mob for or against any person or object, and sometimes both, in oppo- 
site waye, according to the payments which he received. With exquisite 
sangfroid he avowed himself ready to write and sing a song of any purport. 
for whoever employed him, At the last election, as he a'leged, he was 
en, to excite the mob against Mr, Spaight, and thought it meritorious 
that he faithfully performed the task. Some specimens of his ballad poetry 
were read in court, and afforded much amusement. He was paid a certain 
sum per day as Mr. Russell's poet laureate, but demanded the balance, as per 
agreement. The Court, however, took an unexpected view of the matter, 
and, regarding the object, "pon the plaintiff's own teatimony, as tiicgal, 
dismissed the process, 
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THE NEW LORD MAYOR. 


Mr. ALDERMAN Priwips, the 
new Lord Mayor of London, who 
entered upon his term of office on 
Wednesday, has, from an early 
age, been engaged in commerce 
in the City, in the Berlin wool and 
hosiery line, we believe; and, by 
strictly honourable conduct in all 
his transactions, has succeeded in 
realising a handsome competence, 
In 1857, on the death of Mr. 
Alderman Kelly, the inhabitants 
of the ward of Farringdon Within 
elected Mr. Phillips to the honour 
of the vacant aldermanic gown, 
and he has discharged the duties 
of his office to the entire satisfac- 
tion of his constituents and his 
fellow-citizens generally. In 1859 
he served the office of Sheriff; 
and has now been elevated to the 
highest civic honour in the gift of 
his fellow-citizens. Mr. Phillips 
belongs to the Jewish persuasion, 
and, on assuming office, made a 
declaration instead of taking the 
usual oaths of allegiance, &c. The 
ceremony of swearing in the new 
chief magistrate took place at the 
Guildhall, on Wednesday, in the 
presence of a number of eitizens. 

At one o’clock the Lord Mayor 
Elect, the Aldermen, the Recorder, 
and the Sheriffs of London, with 
some of the principal officers of 
the Corporation, were entertained 
by theretiring Lord Mayor (Alder- 
man Hale) at a déjedner at the 
Mansion House, according to an 
immemorial custom, which was 
served in the Venetian Parlour. 
The Lord Mayor, the Lord Mayor 
Elect, the Aldermen, and the 
Sheriffs wore their violet gowns on 
the occasion, and the officers their 
official robes, At half-past one Zi 
the whole company left the 
Mansion House for Guildhall—the 
Lord Mayor in his private state 
carriage,and the Lord Mayor Elect 
in his, the rest of the civic dig- 
nitaries following, and the cortége 
being preceded by trumpeters. On 
arriving at Guildhall they assem- 
bled first in the Aldermen’s cham- 
ber, where the late Lord Mayor 
took a formal leave of the Court of 
Aldermen on retiring from office. 
Thence the procession went to the 
great hall, where the ceremony of 
swearing in was conducted with 
all the customary formalities, the 


declaration and oath being ad- ALDERMAN PHILLIPS, THE NEW LORD MAYOR OF LONDON.—(FrROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY MAYATL.) 


ministered by Mr. Woodthorpe, 
the Town Clerk, to the Lord Mayor 
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NOV. 11, 1865 


ALUM BAY, ISLE OF WighT. 

THE scenery of Alum DB, : 
been the theme of the entuadasch 
but not undeserved eulogy of 
everybody with any pretensions to 
a taste for the picturesque; whi) . 
its remarkable geological charac. 
teristics have attracted the atten. 
tion of our most distinguished 
geologists, The bay itself more 
correctly deserves the appellation 
of @ cove, as its dimensions do not 
exceed 700 yards, It is formed 
by the celebrated headland, to the 
south, of Needles Point, and the 
small projection, to the north, of 
Headon Hill, and faces, as it were 
the bold chalky coast of Purbeck 
and Portland. It is best seen for 
effect from the sea, whence it pre- 
sents to the wondering spectator 
a lofty wall, checkered with many 
colours —“ purple, yellow, blue, 
a faint dim grey, a glowing red : 
one could almost fancy,” says a 
recent writer, “that yonder wall 
of cliff was clad with rain- 
bows. It is as if giants had 
raised here an impenetrable 
bulwark, and decked it with 
their waving banners—banners 
gleaming in the sunlight with no 
earthly hues.” From tint to tint, 
from colour to colour, the different 
strata—which are arranged in a 
perpendicular, not a horizontal, 
direction—vary in marvellous and 
brilliant change. Sir Henry 
Lt grace description is pecu- 
liarly graphic. “The scenery of 
this bay,” he says, “is very 
superior in magnificence to that 
of any otber part of the island. 
The chalk forms an_ unbroken 
face, everywhere nearly perpen- 
dicular, and in rome parts 
formidably projecting, and the 
tenderest stains of ochreous 
yellow, and greenish moist vege- 
tation vary without breaking 
its sablime uniformity. This 
vast wall extends nearly a 
uarter of a mile, and is more 
than 400 ft. in height. It termi- 
nates by a thin projection of a 
bold broken outline, and the 
wedge-shaped Needle rocks rising 
out of the blue waters continue 
the cliff in idea beyond its present 
boundary, and give an awful 
impression of the stormy ages 
which have —- devoured 
its enormous mass, The pearly 
hue of the chalk, under certain 
conditions of the atmosphere and 
light, is beyond description in 
words, and probably out of the 


elect. Th's done, the late Lord Mayor surrendered his seat to his | might possees by virtue of the office of Lord Mayor, to injure or 
euccessor in office, upon which they exchanged congratulations, | weaken the Protestant Church asit was by law established in Eng- 
The Chamberlain of London (Mr, Scott) then, making three | land, nor to disturb the said Church or its Bishops and clergy in the 
‘reverences,” walked to the side of the table, and presented the | possession of any rights or privileges to which such Church or the 
diamond sceptre to the late Lord Mayor, who thereupon delivered | eaid Bishops and clergy might be by law entitled, At the reference 
it to bis enccessor, he placing it on the table before him. The | to the Protestant Church the voice of the new Lord Mayor, while 
Chamberlain retired, making again three obeisances. Advancing | repeating the declaration, faltered for the moment with emotion. 
again with the same marks of respect, he presented first the seal of n the evening the new Lord Mayor (Alderman Phillips) and the 
the mayoralty, and then the purse, which were sleo placed upon | retiring Lord Mayor entertained the members of the Court of Alder- 
the table. The Swordbearer (Mr, Sewell) next advanced, and, pre- | men, the Sheriffs of London, the Masters and Wardens of their _re- 
senting the sword to the retiring Lord Mayor, he handed it to | spective ery oer and some of the principal officers of the Cor- 
the new Lord Mayor, by whom it was placed upon the table in | poration, at dinner at the Mansion House, Dinner was served in 
like manner. The Common Crier (Mr, Beddome) followed, bearing | the Long Parlour, 
the mace, another symbol of civic power, and that, too, was lai Thursday was Lord Mayor's Day, on which occasion the usual 
upon the table with the same solemnity, The sceptre, the seal, and | “show” took place. The display was much as on previous occa- 
the purse were afterwards returned, on a velvet cushion, to the | sions, except that the “men in armour” were dispensed with, and 
Chamberlain ; the Swordbearer received back his sword, and the | their places supplied by an extra number of cavalry. The banquet 
Common Crier his ‘mace, with the same ceremonies. The Aldermen, | at the Guildball in the evening was attended by several of her 
Sheriffs, and the City officers then presented their congratulations | Majesty’s Ministers and other persons of distinction, 


power even of the pencil adequately to y. “The magical 
repose of this side of the bay is wonderfully contrasted by the torn 
forms and vivid colouring of the clay cliffs on the opposite side, 
These do not, as at Whitecliff, present rounded headlands clothed 
with turf and shrubs, but offer a series of points of a ecalloped form, 
and which are often sharp and pinnacled. Deep, rugged chasms 
divide the strata in many places, and not a trace of vegetation 
appears in any part. All is wild ruin, The tints of the cliffs are so 
bright and 20 varied that they have not the aspect of anything 
natural. Deep purplish red, dusky blue, bright ochreous yellow, 
grey nearly approaching to white, and absolutely black, succeed 
each other, as sharply defined as the stripes in silk; and, 
after rains, the sun, which, from about noon till his setting in 
summer, illuminates them more and more, gives a_brilliancy 
to some of these nearly as resplendent as the bright lights on 
real silk,’* To this eloquent description let us add Dr. Mantell’s 
geological notes, and the reader will be able to form a tolerably 
correc: conception of the iarities which render Alum Bay 
one of the most notable spots in England: — ‘The variegated 


~~ 


to the Lord 
Mayor in reta- 
tion, according to 
rank, the retiring 
Lord Mayor de- 


livered up the 


keys and the city 
seal to his suc- 
cessor, with those 
of the Exche- 
quer weights and 
measures, and 


with that the 
ceremony, which 
is curious from 
its antiquity and 
quaintness, ter- 
minated. 

The  declara- 
tion made by the 
new Lord Mayor 
was applicable 
to the circum- 
stances. It was 
to the effect that 
he, being a per- 
son professing the 
Jewish religion 
and having con- 
scientious scru- 
ples against sub- 
scribing the de- 
claration con- 
tained in the Act 
passed in the 
ninth year of the 
reign of George 
IV., eotitled “An 
Act for repealing 
s0 much of the 
several Acia as 
impose the neces- 
sity of receiving 
the sacrament 
of the Lord’s 
Supper asa quali- 


fication for cer- 
tain offices,” did 
solemnly, sin- 
cerely, and truly 
declare that he 
would not exer- 
cise any power, 
authority, or in- 
fluence which he 
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and deeply-tinted 
sands, marls, and 
clays, which im- 
part so remark- 
able and brilliant 
an aspect to the 
cliff, form a total 
thickness of be- 
tween 700 ft. and 


800 ft, The sands 


are of every shade 


of red, P green 
green, and grey ; 
some are white, 
and others al- 
most black. The 
clays are equally 
diversified. On 
cutting down 
pieces of the cliff, 
is is astonishing 
to see the ex- 
treme brigl.tnees 
of thecolours, and 
the delicacy and 
thinness of the 
several layers of 
red and white 
sind, shale and 
white eand, ye!- 
low clay and 
white and red 
sand; and, in- 
deed, almostevery 
imaginable com- 
bination of these 
materials, In the 
midst of this 
series there are 
vertical layers of 
pebbles, and one 
thick stratum and 
many seams of 
lignite. In some 
of the clays dico- 

* Sir Harry Eo- 
giefield’s * Pic- 
taresque Beauties, 
Antiquities, and 
Geological Pheno- 
mena of the Isle of 
Wight.” 

+ Manteil’s “ Geo- 
logy of the Isle of 
Wight.” (Bohn’s 
edition). 
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us leaves have been 
4, but no animal re- 

ins. ‘These richly-coloured 
Deva are followed by clays with 
tee i) seams of pebbles, and 
rad of green sand, the whole 
somprising a thickness of be- 
veil 200 ft, and 300 ft.” 
famous pinnacles of chalk 
“The ee = 
nae asses, disjoin yy the 
porary the ‘aaven from the 
extreme western point of the 
island. They were formerly four 
in number ; but one, the loftiest, 
called by seamen « Lot's Wife, 
fell into the sea with a fearful 
crash about ninety years ago. 
On the rock which 3s farthest 
from the Jand the Trinity House 
have lately erected an elegant 
and admirable lighthouse, to 
guide vessels through the nar- 
row and difficult strait known as 
“The Race.” 

In the vicinity of these in- 
teresting scenes, which we have 
so imperfectly described, but 
which our artist has faithfully 
yeflected in the accompanying 
JJlustrasion, there are numerous 
objects well worthy the attention 
of the tourist. His best plan is 
tobire a boat at Freshwater 
Gate, and to eail slowly alon 
the shore. pausing when parti- 
cular pciats demand special 
examination, Jn the course of 
this delectable sea-trip be will 
be called upon to observe the 
Arched Rock, an isolated reck, 
in whose substance the waters 
have hollowed out a quaint 
natural arch; Freshwater Cave, 
120 ft, in depth, and at the 
entrance 30ft. in height; tbe 
Highdown Cliffs, 620 ft. high, 
whose glittering sides are te- 
nanted by myriads of ocean 
birds, and perforated by nume- 
rous caverns of varying dimen- 
sions; and Scratchell’s Bay, and 
its vast arched hollow, nearly 
200 ft. in height. 

This panorama of gleaming 

cliff and many-twinkling waters 
cannot but compel the admira- 
tion of the spectator. All is 
grand, sublime, and solemn ; 
nothing mean or petty degrades 
the scene ; and the mighty music 
of the waters admirably attunes 
the mind to a comprehension 
of,and a sympathy with, the 
wondrous beauties everywhere 
unfolded to the eye. To look 
“from nature up to nature's 
God;” to indulge in purifying 
thoughts and elevating emo- 
tions; to cast off the soil of the 
world, and feel that the heart 
can throb with gentle feelings 
and the mind conceive enno- 
bling sentiments, is permitted 
even to the dullest who gazes 
on the enchanted walls of Alum 
Bay, or the lofty and shining 
bulwarks of the Highdown 
Cliffe, 
' Inland the scenery is of vary- 
ing and surpassing interest. 
The view from the summit of 
the Needles down especially ia 
full of beauty, embracing a con- 
siderable portion of the fairest 
meadows of the island :-— 


Nov. 


tyledono’ 
discovere 


The 
known 48s 


Its lanes and alleys green, 
Dingles, and bushy delis . 
And ail the bosky bourns from 
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aide to side ; t> Freehwater Gate—a cluster of hotels and huts in a eheltered 
the blue waves of the Solent, the gleaming Hampsbire bills, the | gap between Afton and the Needles Dowas, which opens out 
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INTERIOR OF LOMSSY CHURCH, HANTS, SHOWING THE LATE LORD PALMERSTON'S PEW. 


green boughs of the New Forest, and a vay to the west the long, 
unbroken line of the chalky Dorsetshire cliffs. From Alum Bay 


at Broadlands, 


vO 
ma) 


upon the Channel; or from 
Alum Bay to Freshwater village 
and the small port of Yar- 
mouth—is a ramble of delightful 
variety, There we many quiet, 
leafy nooks, moreover, which 
would enchant an artist and 
move a poet's soul to sing of 
“sunny spots of greenery.” 
Ingueh a nook lies Faringford, 
the iesidence of the Laureate, 
“Where,” as he himself has 
supy — 
Far from noise and smoke of town, 
I watch the twilight falling brown 

All round acareless-order'd garden, 
Close to the ridge of a noble down. 
Where groves of pine on either hand, 
To break the blast of winter, 

stand ; 

And further on, the heavy Channel 

Tumbles 1 breaker on chalk and 
sand, 


SKETCHES 
AT BROADLANDS. 
LORD PALMERSTON’S PEW IN 
ROMSEY CHURCH, 


Ty our last Number we pub- 
lished, along with an Engraving 
of Romsey Church, full deserip- 
tive details of that ancient 
edifice. We now present our 
readers with a View of the in- 
terior of the church, showing 
the pew occupied by the late 
neble Premier, This pew is 
situated on the right of the 
Engraving, and is shown draped 
in black, as it has appeared since 
the noble Lord's death. 

LEE CHURCH, 

The village of Lee is situated 
about two miles and a half from 
the parish church of Romsey ; 
and, as this distance was incon- 
venient for the people resident 
at Lee, it was mentioned to the 
late Lord Palmerston that some 
accommodation for public wor- 
ship was required in the village, 
After a few days’ consideration 
his Lordship intimated that he 
would build a church; and the 
edifice was accordingly erected 
in 1861, It is capable of accom- 
modating about 200 persons, 
and has proved a great con- 
venience to the district. Lord 
Palmerston has since built a 
national school in connection 
with Lee Church, and has 
literally supported it out of his 
own purse, 

GROVE-PLACE FARM, 

This is ® comparatively an- 
cient structure, After the time 
of Elizabeth it must have fallen 
into the possession of the no- 
bility, as it is known to have 
been the residence of several 
noble families in succession 
before becoming a lunatic asy- 
lum, to which purpose it was 
converted by the late Dr, 
Middleton, and continued in the 
family as such for about thirty 
years, It was then occupied 
for a similar purpose by Isaac 
Pothecary, Esq., and Dr. Symes 
for about ten years. It was 
afterwards purchased by Lord 
Palmerston, who made a con- 
siderable outlay upon it, in 
order to restore it to its original 


state and to fit the house for a private residence. It is now 
ozcupied as a farmhouse on that portion of his Lordship’s estate, 
and wa3 a very favourite place of resort with him while staying 
He usually rode nearly every day from Broadiands 
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to the Grove farm, where he kept a room, and personally super- 
intended the agricultural operations going on. 


LORD PALMERSTON’S STUDY AT BROADLANDS, 


In our Number for Nov. 12, 1864, we published, in connection 
with Engravings of Broadlands, and of the late Lord Palmerston 
on horseback in bis eighty-firat year, a sketch of the noble Lord’s 
private study at his Hampshire seat. We now give an Engraving 
of that room, and cannot do better than reprint the description of 
it which appeared in our columns at the time above mentioned. 


“We have said that Lord Palmerston has been master at Broad- 
lands for over sixty years. At Broadlands, then, a considerable 
portion of modern European history has been manufactured ; for 
from 1809 to 1828 his Lordship was Secretary for War; during the 
greater part of the period from 1830 to 1851, Foreign Secretary ; 

. and from 1855 to the present time, with only two short intervals, 
Prime Minister of England. And when Parliament was not sitting 
most of the noble Lord’s official business was doubtless done here. 
Of course, his Lordship had a private room, and most people who 
know nothing of his habits would imagine that the private room 
of the great Minister was very capacious and — fitted up 
and furnished: such a chamber as that in which Sidonia received 
Tancred, thus described by Disraeli:—‘Tancred was ushered into an 
apartment, half saloon half library; the choicely-bound volumes, 
which were not too numerous, were ranged on shelves inlaid in the 
walls, so that they ornamented without diminishing the apartment, 
These walls were painted in encaustic, corresponding with the 
coved ceiling, which was richly adorned in the same fashion. A 
curtain of violet velvet, covering if necessary the large window, 
which looked upon a balcony full of flowers and the umbrageous 
park; an Axminster carpet, manufactured to harmonise, both in 
colour and design, with the rest of the chamber; a profusion of 
luxurious seats; a large table of ivory marquetry, bearing a 
carved silver bell, which once belonged to the Pope; a naiad, 
whose golden urn served for an inkstand; some daggers that 
served as paper-cutters, and scme French books, just arrived; 
a group of beautiful vases, recently released from an Egyptian 
tomb and aranged on 4 malchite tripod; the portrait of a states- 
man, and the bust of an emperor,’ &c, ‘This was Sidonia’s business 
apartment, and it would not be unnatural if the fancy of our 
eaders were to paint Lord Palmerston’s business apartment in like 
glowing colours, But, then, fancy would he quite mistaken. Lord 
Palmerston’s apartment was as unlike Sidonia’s as opposites can be, 
It was, in fact, a very plain chamber indeed—much plainer than 
many & merchant's office, or even the clerks’ department of many a 
City bank. It struck us, indeed, as rather a seedy affair: at all 
events, it was more Spartan than Oriental—a place for mere work, 
and not for ease or show. It is so long since we were in this 
chamber that little but one or two prominent features of it can be 
recalled, There was, though, we remember, a very common- 
looking high desk, made of deal, surely, but certainly a very 
coarse affair; and at this, we were told, his Lordship invariably 
woter his letters, despatches, and other papers, Farther, that 
he always stood when he wrote—a notable fact, showing how 
very careful his Lordship was of his health ; and, lastly, that often 
he was working at that common-looking desk far into the night, 
long after all the family were in bed. Another little peep, then, 
into the habits of this notable man worth remembering. You 
see, reader, he was — unoatentatious, and industrious. There 
was also another article in the room which to us was curious and 
attractive—to wit, a short, plain deal form, on which was a curious 
old-fashioned hat, entirely out of date, a pile of billycocks, and 
several piles of gloves of digferent sorts: one pair of worsted. 
one of black kid, one of buckskin, and one of tanned leather. All 
these were ranged in order, and all were used at times. The 
worsted were for severe weather, the black kid fer ordin: occa- 
sions, the buckskin for hunting, the tanned leather ‘ae hia 
Lordship went with hatchet in hand to mark his trees. 
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THE CATTLE PLAGUE AND THE PRICE OF MEAT. 


THE truth of the proverb that “ Itis an ill wind that blows 
nobody good” must be fully realised just now by the London 
butchers, or meat-salesmen, or both, The cattle plague and 
the panic consequent thereon have been real blessings to these 
gentlemen, The rinderpest, or whatever the malady pre- 
vailing among the bovine race just now may be, has been 
productive of extraordinarily good times for the class of 
traders we have named; and they have not failed—nor 
scrupled—to take full advantage of their opportunity, We do 
not pretend to say whether it is the butcher or the salesman 
who is reaping the benefit of the advanced retail prices of 
meat ; nor does it much matter to the consumer, Probably 
the “loot—-for such it is—is divided between them, But 
that very pretty pickings are being made out of the public 
pocket is certain, The retail price of all descriptions of 
butchers’ meat is now at least one third higher than it was at 
this time last year, and yet the wholesale price is almost 
nominally the same, 

The subjoined table shows the prices of meat wholesale at 
the metropolitan market in the first week in November 1864 
and 1865 respectively :— 


November 5, 1864. November 6, 1865. 


Beef .. 4s, 8d. to 5s. 6d, per 81b. | Beef .. 3s, 6d, to 5a, 6d. per 8 lb, 
Mutton .. 3e, 6d. to 5s. 10d. ,, Mutton .. 38, 0d. to6s, 4d. ,, 
Veal .. 4r. Od. tods, 44, ,, Veal +> 3a, 4d. to 5e,10d,,, 
Pork .. ‘8. 6d.to5s. Od, ,, Pork .. 38. 0d. tos, 4d, ,, 


Sinking the offal in each case. 


At Newgate and Leadenhall Markets, on Monday last, the 
prices quoted were as follow :—Beef, 23, 8d, to 4s, 8d,; 
mutton, Js. id, to 5a, 4d.; veal, 4s, to 4s, 8d. ; pork, 4s, 4d. to 
6s, 2d, per 8lb. by the carcass, It thus appears that, so far as 
the wholesale prices of meat in London are concerned, the 
butchers are by no means warranted in charging the rates 
which they at present exact from their customers, They 
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pay from 4d, to Sid. per Ib, for their beef, according to 
quality; and they charge from 10d, for the worst up to 
1s, 4d, for the best, or rump steak: in each case double 
cost price, A very pretty profit indeed—centum per centum ! 
At this time last year the retail price of beef varied from 
about 6d, (for inferior pieces) up to 1s, (for rump steak). 
What justification have the butchers for this exorbitant rise’ 
They pay no more now than they did last year, Why should 
they charge more? 

The cattle plague, we are told, is the cause of the high price 
of meat, But this statement will not stand the test of figures 
for a moment, The returns of the cattle plague losses show 
that, up to October 28, about 18,000 animals had perished 
either from the malady or by being slaughtered to prevent 
their suffering from it, These were principally, though not 
wholly, milch cows, not meat animals ; and their loss has been 
far more than compensated by increased importation from 
abroad, as the following table, extracted from the Board of 
Trade returns, will show :— 

ANIMALS IMPORTED INTO GREAT BRITAIN DURING THE 


Month ended Nine months ended 
Sept. 30. Sept. 30. 
——_ —_, | 
1863, | 1864, | 1865. | 1863, | 1864, , 1864, 
Oxen, bulls, and cows .. | 12,936 | 17,336 27,036 53,297 99,788 | 146,359 
Oslves .. .»| 5,348 | 7,526 | 6,012 | 27,211 36,899 | 41,565 
Sheep and lambs «+ |53,840 | 65,224 | 79,770 268,790 322,318 | 507,209 
Swine and hogs.. «-| 6,494 | 9,279 |15,012 | 12,173 46,909 | 79,571 


It thus appears that, while in 1865 the rinderpeat has robbed 
us of 18,000 beasts, mainly cows, we have imported during 
that year 46,676 more beasts, mainly beef-yielding, than we did 
in 1864, Consequently, instead of having less, we have had 
a good third more beef in the country this year than last, 
The same is true as regards sheep ; and of calves and pigs we 
have also increased our importations, though not to the same 
extent as in the case of beasts and sheep, 


We doubt not, and we are glad to believe, that the con- 
sumption of meat is largely on the increase in this country. 
Workmen, generally, are in better circumstances, and can 
therefore afford a more generous diet for themselves and their 
families than they once could, But, even making allowance 
for this, there does not seem any good reason why butchers’ 
meat should be at the exorbitant price now charged for it in 
London, It is not the cattle plague, but the cattle plague 
panic, which has furnished an excuse for butchers mulcting 
their customers in London as they are at present doing, They 
will not, we are persuaded, be able to maintain the present 
rates much longer, The facts are too strong against them, 
and, when the public come to understand that butchers are 
paying no more for meat now than they did at this time last 
year, and that the cattle plague, instead of decreasing the 
supply, has positively increased it, high prices will be at an 
end and the butchers’ millennium a thing of the past. We 
were told by a butcher's wife the other day, when making 
inquiries as to why she charged so high now, when the meat 
cost her no more than formerly, that “people believed meat 
should be dearer because the cows were dying; and as 
butchers lost sometimes, they must make up for that now.” 
That is where the mischief lies, People have got into a panic 
about the cattle disease ; they think meat should be dearer, 
and the butchers take very good care to make it so, Disabuse 
people’s minds of their fears, they will cease to expect meat 
to be dear, and the butchers will have to come to reason, 
They have had a pretty long spell of nearly cent per cent 


profits, and should now be content to return to reasonable, 


rates, 

The absurdity of the prices charged in London becomes 
more marked when we find from reports that neither in the 
English provinces nor in Paris are prices anything like so high 
asin London, If the butchers of the French capital, noto- 
riously one of the dearest cities in Europe, and those of English 
Frovincial towns, can afford to sell at from 4d, to 6d, per lb, 
under London prices, there is no reason why Londoners 
should continue to comply with the demands of their 
butchers, The means of communication between London 
and the provinces are now ample; and country butchers 
would find it a good speculation to open stalls in the metro- 
polis, and undersell, as they easily could, their London 
brethren, Meat clubs, too, might be formed, purchases made 
in quantities at wholesale prices, and the meat divided equally 
afterwards, Co-operative speculations may not be wise for 
permanent purposes, but might be resorted to in the exist- 
ing emergency, and so teach Messieurs the Butchers that they 
have rather overshot their mark, 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF PRusSIA, with their suite, arri 

Sandringham on Saturday, on a visit to the Prince and Princess of Wales - 
PRINCE ARTHUR and Princesses Helena and Louisa, on T: pened 

an institution called the Royal Albert Infirmary, at Bishop's Walthen 
MAJOR-GENERAL EYRE died on Tuesday 

PP ecce  gaong ‘ay week, at Chichester, in his 
Mr. LusH, the new Judge, is a Dorsetshire man, been born 

Shaftesbury, in that county, in 1807. He married a aan of the Reve 

Mr. Woollacot, a London Baptist miniater, . 
ALL THE POWERS OF EUROPE have now accepted 

France for a sanitary conference at Constantinople. ne 
Je&YFERSON DAVIs is to be pardoned, as is stated good 

early a period as possible, either with or without a tree erty? a a8 
THE ROMAN GENSDARME have attacked so: ¢ brigand 

captured Silvestro, the chief of the band. ps sistemas ssa 

_ 4 MONUMENT TO MELANCTHON, the Reformer and friend of 

just been inaugurated at Wittemberg, in Saxony, in peeuings of the mene 

Prussia, 

Bio = or Reyer M-RYE have appointed a committee with the 
object of acquiring the smaller commons adjoining P bham- ° 
stituting the whole into an informal park, ——— Phe ore 

AN ITALIAN PRINCESS of the late reigning house of Mod 
received into the Marylebone Workhouse, ‘and has die apy Ghee aoe 
of the family are said to be living in London, in a state of poverty, 
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MR. ADAMS hina finally resolved on relinquishing his post as 
Minister to the Court of St. James, and returning home early in the sprin 

A MARBLE MONUMENT is to be placed over the grave of Edgar aie 

, the poet. His remains lie buried in an obscure corner of a Preaby ia lan 
burying-ground, and no stone yet marks his resting-place, sbyterian 

INFORMATIONS have been prepared by the Attorney-General for t} 
prosecution of the Hon. Richard Bethell and the other parties conne ane 
with the traffic in the attempted eale of public offices. It is not, howe? 
believed that the evidence is such as will ensure conviction, : ers 

THE GOVERNMENT OF VANCOUVER ISLAND has sent ont a on. 
prospecting party, which has ascended two forks of the Bear Kiver a! 
reports a good prospect of gold on the left fork. A party of diggers ne 
already left for the new field. * _ 

THE GREENLAND WHALE FISHERY, according to reports receiy. 
Dundee, appears te be very satisfactory this season. Several of ‘tie bes ne 
previously reported “clean” are now stated to have caught fish, and some ot 
the ships are nearly full. 0} 

THE SOLEMN RECEPTION AND ENTHRONISATION or ARCHBISHOP 
MANNING took place on Monday morning, at the Roman Catholic pro- 
Cathedral at Moorfields, with great ceremony, the interior of the church 
peing decorated and adorned to an unusual degree. 

HERR ULEX, a chemist of Hamburg, has lately discovered traces of copper, 
and in some cases lead, in the remains of animals. He has found copper and 
lead in human fiesh, and copper in the intestines of beasts of prey, in beef in 
poultry, in hens’ eggs, in fish, , ineects, spiders, and snails, : 

NEGOTIATIONS have been going on for some time past bet 
directors of the Caledonian Railway and those of the Scottish Nort Basan 
with a view to the Caledonian acquiring the North-Eastern system by way of 
lease in perpetuity. 

A COMPANY IS BEING FORMED IN DEVIZES, Wiltshire, to supply that town 
with water. A spring near the town is said to have been discovered, from 
which the supply will be obtained. It is estimated that the company 
will be able to sell water to the inhabitants at the rate of twenty-five 
gallons for id. 

Mk. JOHN LARKIN, deputy of the ward of Aldersgate, and the “ father ” 
or oldest member of the Corporation of London, died at his residence iy, 
Aldersgate-street, on Sunday last. The deceased gentlemen had reached the 
ripe old age of eighty-five years, and had for nearly fifty years represented 
the ward of Aldersgate in the Court of Common Council, 

THERE IS A BALANCE of £28,751 19s, 3d. to be retarned to the subscriber. 
to the Sheffield Flood Relief Fund. The total amount subscribed by the public 
for the relief of the sufferers was £52,014 19s. 8d.; and it is instanced, as 4 
remarkable fact, that every penny promised was paid. 

CAPTAIN JOHN MEE, late of her Majesty’s 24th Regiment, dicd at 
Southampton, on the 29th of October last, in his eighty-sixth year, and in 

ion of the medal and —. for Busaco and Talavera. He was son-in- 

w to the late Colonel Black, Adjutant-General of India, and was for nearly 
forty years a magistrate of the county of Dublin. 

LORD CHARLES RUSSELL, the Premier’s brother, speaking at Birming- 
ham last week, said he could wish nothing better for his brother than that 
he should be enabled “not only to amend his first Reform Act, but to make 
the necessary logical addition to it, and that his last dying testimony should 
be snother codicil of trust and love to his country.” 

A Youna GIRL AND A SOLDIER, who had died in a Paris hospital, 
were placed in coffins side by side. They were mistaken, and the young girl 
was escorted to her grave by a squadron of dragoons, while the coffin of the 

rivate, covered by white drapery and adorned by wreaths, was borne by 
oe and attended by groups of young girls chanting the hyuns of 

THE RUSSIAN COMMANDER-GENERAL IN THE CAUCASUS has issued an 


American 


order enjoining that no spirituous liquors shall be hencetorth distributed 
among the men, except in wet or cold weather. Soldiers engaging to become 


teetotallers will receive additional pay. Inebriety, owing to the abolition of 
the monopoly on spirits, has of late become more rampant than ever among the 
lower orders in Russia. 

LORD PALMERSTON’S PROPERTY has, it is said, been disposcd of as 
follows :—Broadianda has been left to Lady Palmerston during her life, then 
to revert to the Hon. W. Cowper, and in case he has no son to the Hon, 
a Ashley, The Irish estates have been left to his Lordship’s own 
family, the Sulivans, and the Welsh slate quarries have been divided between 
Lady Shaftesbury, Lady Jocelyn, and her second son, 

TH SANDBANK in front of Heligoland rock has been lately inhabited by 
rabbits, whose burrowings threaten to undermine the ground and make it » 
prey of the waves, The sandbank is not only the bathing-place of the 
numerous visitors that resort to Heligoland in summer, but also a most 
valuable protection of the shaky rock against the sea, 

A VERY SILLY COMMUNICATION has been received by Alderman Hale at 
the Mansion House, warning him in effect that hie life is in jeopardy, that any 
day the fate of President Lincoln may be his, that many a better man than 
he has had to die suddenly, that “time is near,” and invoking the mercy 
p Pigg Almighty upon his soul, The letter is anonymous and without 

A STRONG BAND OF BRIGANDS had the effrontery, a few days since, to 
enter the town of Sezzs, in the Volscian Hills, and to attend mass in the 
principal church, armed to the teeth and gaily dreased, with flaunting 
ribbons round their hats, in utter contempt of the few Papal gencdarme who 
form the garrison of the town, and who, of course, had the prudence not to 
molest the unexpected visitors, 

DR. HAMILTON, of Grafton-street, who has just returned from Holland, 
reports that he found there that seventy-three per cent of the cattle attacked 
and treated ee were cured, Under the allopathic plan forty- 
five per cent were cured. The killing of them, he says, is entirely exploded 
in Holland, and until the Order in Council in this country investing official 
inspectors with the power of ordering infected animals to be slanghtered is 
repealed, so long will cattle perish wholesale, 

MIss SIDDONS, a granddaughter of the celebrated actress, has recently 
made her début upon the stage at Nottingham in Shakspearean characters, 
and has made a great sensation, She has a very handsome face, of the true 
Kemble cast; her manners and demeanour are exceedingly graceful ; her 
voice clear and melodious in its ‘cadences, but not loud ; and her figure is 
good, although petite, and therefore in that respect a conirast to the mag- 
uificent presence of her illustrious ancestress the tragedy-queen of forme: 
years, 

DR. CLOSE, the Dean of Carlisle, having presented himself to the incuni- 
bency of St. Mary’s, in that city, read himself in on Sunday. He has nomi- 
nated ashis senior Curate the Rev. William Pettits, M.A., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, formerly Curate of St. Martin’s, Birmingham, assigning to him 
the whole proceeds of the living as his income, amounting to about £300 4 
year, in addition to the parsonage-house. A second Curate wili be provided 
by the Church Pastoral Aid Society. 

TOM SAYERS, the pugilist, died on Wednesday afternoon. 

SIR EDWIN LANDSEER was @ passenger in an express-train which got 
into collision with a goods-train on the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire Railway on Monday. Sir Edwin received a severe cut over his eye, but 
he is in no sense dangerously hurt, 

THE SWISS NATIONAL COUNCIL, in proceeding with its revision of the 

Constitution, has rejected a proposal for the direct election of the 
Federal Council by the people and the right of veto. 

THE SHir SAVOIR FAIRE, bound from Liverpool to Calcutta, was 
wrecked on the Blackwater bank, on the Irish coast, on Tuesday last. The 
Wexford and Cahore life-boats of the National Life-boat Institution for- 
tunately succeeded, however, in rescuing her crew of twenty-two men. 


TURKEY SPONGE-DIVERS.—The island of Calymnos is celebrated for ite 
sponge-divers, who eail in a fleet of caiques for the coast of Asia Minor and 
Syria during the month of May, and fish up annually £16,000 worth of that 
valuable substance. The diver descends, holding a fiat stone in both hands, 
to assist him in sinking, on which stone a cord is fastened, When he gets to 
the bottom he puts this flat stone under his arm and walks about in search 
of sponges, putting them in a net hung round his neck as fast as he 
uproots them ; he then pulls the cord as a signal, and is drawn up again, 
It is said that the best divers can descend to a depth of thirty fathoms, 
and that y can remain under water for as long a period as three minutes. 
From inqui which I have made, it doesnet appear that they are often cut 
off by sharks, though these monsters are not unfrequent in the southern part 
of the Archipelago. It is possible that the rapid descent of thediver may scare 
away this fish, who generally seizes his prey on the surface. A Calymniote 
told me that the most terrible sensation he had ever experienced was finding 
himself close to an immense fish at the bottom of the sea. Under the root of 
the sponge is a parasitical substance of a caustic nature. Tais often bursts 
when the spohge is suspended round the diver’s neck, and the liquid it con- 
tains causes deep ulcers in his fiesh, Before exportation the sponges are 
cleansed and spread out in fields to dry. Acres of them may thus be seen 
exposed in fine weather, Sponges are sold by weight, and formerly the 
weight used to be increased by introducing a little sand. To prevent this 
fraud, the merchants insist on their being filled with as much sand as they 
can hold, and, as this amount can be accurately calculated, it is deducted 
from the gross weight, Hence arises the deposit of sand which a new sponge 
leaves at the bottom of the basin, and which, doubtless, most people thouglit 
was absorbed by the living creature for its own private pur . The 
Calymniotes exhibit the virtues and vices peculiar to their mode of life. They 
are more enterprising and energetic than the Rhodiens, while at sea; but 
on shore they are very idle, spending the winter months smoking and 
spinning yarns over a Les of charcoal, while the women do all the drudgery. 
Marriage at twelve and fourteen, and the constant porterage of heavy loads 
(beasts of burden being almost unknown, owing to the scarcity of fodder) 
render these poor creatures puny and undersized, 
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THE LOUNGER AT THE CLUBS. 


Most of the newspapers, and Dean Stanley in that sermon of his 

ached at the Abbey, have told us that more died on Wednesday, 
ae 18, than John Henry Temple, Viscount Palmerston. The old 
ce hung by the cobweb thread of his life, and, that having snapped, 
= old era, with all its Palmerstonian policies—or no policies, but 
; re shifty expediences—has fallen into ruin; and a new era has 
at or is coming. So chant almost all politicians—some hope- 
bad iy, some regretfully, and a few eulkily, The Radicals, of course, 


aT hope; the Coneervatives with regret; the old Whigs with 


ie 8. ! 
ot back the new era ; and that, he being gone, the new era, which 
has so Jong been waiting to appear, must come on to the scene— 
ay Reform, 
+ he Premier to inaugurate it, Earl Russell being merely Premier's 
‘uk. $0 say the political prophets. Meanwhile the Pall Mall 
Gazette has lannched another ides, There is to be a new era, but 
pot exactly such @ one as most people expect; in short, hardly a 
voy era at all, but the old one perpetuated under elightly altered 
arrangements. Of this new era Lord Stanley is to be the inaugu- 
rator and leader, The P. M. G. thinks that the noble Lord is biding 
his time, and that when that shall appear to have come, he will lift 
np his standard, rally round it a'l the “moderate men” of both 
varties, and form what the ?, M, G.callsanentral Government, This, 
the P.M. G. thinks, may turn ont to be Lord Stanley's policy. And itis 
observable that Mr. Adderley, President of the Board of Health and 
Vice-President of the Board of Education in Lord Derby's Govern- 


ment, hints at something of the same sort, Well, it here occurs to | 


me to say that this is no new notion, For several years past 
there has been talk of a a of these moderates—a formation 
of a juste milieu party to keep Radicalism—which, it is suppoeed, 
both Whigs and Conservatives dislike—in check. This has 
been the dream of Liberal Conservatives for several years. ‘“ You,” 
they say to the Whigs, “have no sympathy with the Radicals; we 
have little with old Toryism. ‘There is small difference between 
us. hy should we not coalesce, and save the country from retro- 
gression on the one hand and revolution on the other.” But I, who 
have watched parties pretty closely, can see no movement towards 
such an end. The advances—if mere whisperings can be called 
advances—are made by the Liberal Conservatives, as is natural ; 
they being out, and wanting to bein. But on the side of the 
Whigs—who are in, and want nochange—there comes no answer or 
reply whatever. The proposal may look fair enough in the eyes of the 
Conservatives ; but the Whigs, to use a slang phrase, ‘can’t see it.” 
If, however, the Whigs should discover that they cannot — they 
may, perhaps, make overtures to the gentlemen opposite ; but I am 
persuaded that such evertures would in the end come to nothing. 
‘A coalition must include Gladstone and Disraeli, and that these two 
should ever sit upon the Treasury bench together seems to me, as I 
long since said, simply an impossibility. There would, too, be other 
difficulties, which, to my mind, would be insuperable, but which I 
need not at present mention. Besides, I believe that the Whigs 
will be able to carry on the Government, They are, I know, rather 
weak in debating power, but not more so than their opponents, 
Gladstone will prove, as he has always done, more than a match for 
Disraeli; Mr. Layard will, with prudence, be able successfully to 
meet Mr. Fitzgerald, who, thongh now out, will, it is said, soon be 
in Parliament ; and as to the rank and file on each side, they may 
be fairly paired off. 

But ‘earl Russell must infuse some new blood into his ranks, 
There are several available men—more than the public know, per- 
haps. There is Mr. Laing, a very able and experienced man, waiting 
for employment. And then we have Mr. Bouverie, Mr. Stansfeld, 
Mr. W. KE. Foster, Mr. Géschen, Mr. John Stuart Mill, besides 
others who may, and probably will, turn up amongst the 200 new 
men. Notably Mr. Coleridge, the member for Exeter, who, if Sir 
Robert Collier should mount to the judicial bench, will probably 
be Solicitor-General, and bring strength to the Government not 
only as a lawyer, but as a forcible political speaker. 

Meanwhile news comes to us that his Grace the Duke of Somerset 
has placed his office at the disposal of Earl Russell, to enable him te 
appoint some member of the House of Commons First Lord of the 
Admiralty. Rumour whispers that Mr, Milner Gibeon is to be the 
First Lord, and I should not be surprieed if thia report should prove 
to be correct. Mr. Gibson is a clear-headed, able man, and half a 
sailor. Certainly he would make as good a First Lord as Sir John 
Pakington ; and it would be a “7 pleasant occupation to Mr. 
Gibson to sail round our coast and visit our dockyards in the 
vacation. Who will, then, take the office of President of the Board 
of Trade? ‘To this question rumour whispers no answer ; but any 
of the men mentioned above would do for that post. Lord Napier 
is to vacate the Embassy at Berlin, and is to be succeeded by Lord 
Granville, which of course leaves the post of President of the 
Council open to some one of the Peers who now hold secretaryships 
of state, and will eo enable Lord Russell to have another holder of a 
leading office in the House of Commons. 

Mr, Chichester Fortescue—now Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies—is, it ia said, to be the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, with @ seat in the Cabinet. It may appear strange to 
some that this gentleman should take this leap; but Mr. Fortescue, 
it must be remembered, has long held office, and has done what 
work he had to do well. Moreover, he is highly connected. He is 
brother and heir presumptive to Lord Clermont, and descended from 
the Fortescues of Devon, which family, in the straight line, Earl 
Fortescue represents. Mr. Chichester Fortescue married, in 1863, 
Frances, Dowager Countess of Waldegrave, originally Miss Braham, 
The salary of the Chancellor of the duchy is £2000 a year. This is 
no great sum ; but the lady has plenty of money, and, if her husband 
should become a Cabinet Minister, there will be grand doings at 
Strawberry Hill. Some say the lady has had a hand in promoting 
her husbands promotion. Very likely; for such things have been, 
and no doubt are. s 2 

Of Mr, Lowe and Mr, Horaman I have said nothing, because it 
would seem to be impossible for either of them to join a reforming 
Government. The Morning Post hints the probability that reform 
may be postponed for a year, and it may be. Ido not believe that 
we shawls lave a convulsion if it were. But it must come, and 
Ear] Russell must make his arrangementsaccordingly. Courage, then, 
reader ; the Government of the country will not stop because an old 
man of eighty-one has died. yeti, d 

What are the Conservative leaders prepared to do in this crisis? 
Well, they cannot hope to do much, with a majority of sixty against 
them, True, they are whispering about that, now Palmerston is 
dead, this majority will prove to be an illusion—that many of the 
so-called Liberals got into the house on the strength of Lord 
Palmerston’s name, merely pledging themselves to support his 
Government, and that they will not be bound to eupport his suc- 
cessors, But let them not lay this flattering unction to their souls. 
Many of the Liberals did use the name of Palmerston, and, by-the- 
way, £0 did many of the Conservatives; but I, who know the 
House well, venture to foretell, confidently, that in a regular batile 
each party will close its ranks, and that there will not be, on either 
side, half adozen deserters. It is always so. On the eve of a party 
fight we always have wild ramours of desertion, but they seldom or 
never come true. 

Meeting a brother Lounger the other da , he thus spake upon the 
conduct of the Times towards Earl Rusaeell :—-“ We might have ex- 
pected that the Zimes would have sagacity enough to see that no 
man could be Premier but Earl Ruszell, and patriotism enough to 
help the Harl to perform his difficult task. But it not only es 
great want of political eagacity and patriotism in attacking —* 
Russell, but damaged ifs own interests. The Times used < : 
deemed by the public a far-seein prophet. So much so, t - 
thousands believed that it received its inspiration direct from the 
higher powers. In short, that every decision of her Majesty's Govern- 
Tuent was, as soon as it was made, secretly communicated to the 
7 ies, Ldonot believe that this was ever done. The power of the Times 
in days gone by to forecast events was simply eagacity, or, to eg 
the eel in its primary meaning, quickness of scent. Formerly, 
when the Zimes knew nothing, it used to hold its peace, or utter 


In fact, it would appear that Palmerston, and he alone, | 


and multitudinous changes in its train; Giadstone | 


| vague prop! 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


until it had got the scent before it opened; but of late it has 
deserted this cautious policy and very much damaged its reputation. 
The Times at one time led the pack, but now it is ala: ard, and 
runs wild, Besides, why so bitter against Earl Russell? This 
bitterness was a great mistake. It has given rise to the suspicion 
that it allows its columns to be the escape pipes of personal spite.” 
Far be it from me to say it is so; but certainly almost every 
politician that you meet with—Whig, Conservative, or Radical— 
mutters his suspicions that it is. 

And now comes the question, shall we havea reform bill this next 
Session ? ererynody says we must. Everybody, however, is not 
always right. hat if Government should propose a Royal Com- 
mission to make inquiries, first, about the number of electors which 
would be added to the register upon a £6 franchise for boroughs 
and a £20 for counties, and other matters. Much may be said for 
such a proposition, When the last Reform Bill was brought 
forward there was much uncertainty and exaggeration. The timid 
Whigs and Conservatives said that the numbers would be too large. 
The Radicals affirmed that the addition would be contemptibly 
small. Would it not be wise, then, to have this question autho- 
ritatively settled? And then, you know, the Reform Bill would be 
staved off for a year; which to honourable members so lately 
returned would, no doubt, be acceptable. For, anyhow, if a reform 
bill be proposed Parliament must be dissolved at the close of the 
Session ; for if the bill should pass it must come into operation im- 
mediately, and if it be defeated appeal must be made to the people. 
This plan of a Commission over which many heads, wise and foolish, 
have been wagging lately, looks, to my mind, feasible, 

The Percy lion at Charing-cross is doomed to fall, and will, after 
the expiration of a few months, never wag his tail again. The 
Metropolitan Board of Works will next Session apply for an Act to 
enable it to buy and pull down Northumberland House, and make a 
street direct to Richmond-terrace, through Whitehall-gardens, joining 
the Thamesembankment. ‘The houses at the corner of Charing-cross, 
from Northumberland House to the handsome new bank, are also 
to come down, Further, the board will seek for powers to continue 
the embankment, which now runs from Westminster to Chelsea 
Hospital, onwards to Battersea Bridge. This completed, there will 
be a continuous road right away from the City to Chelsea. Of 
course there will be a bend round the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. To pay for this great improvement the board will ask for 
the continuance beyond the term now fixed of the metropolitan coal 
and wine duties, It is expected that the sites for houses to be 
erected on each side of the street from Northumberland House to 
Richmond-terrace will bring in a very large revenue, and thus 
partially pay the expense of this great improvement. 

This is one of the things which Parliament will have to consider ; 
another will be the subject of street tramways. A company has 
been formed to make these tramways, but they are to be on a 
principle very different from Mr. Train's, which raised such an oppo- 
sition that Mr. Train had to clear away his rails, and “ absquatulate” 
to his native land with ets much lighter than they were when 
he came here, His rai 
cross them ; but the rails of the new company, it ia said, will be 
neither dangerous nor inconvenient. Moreover, they are not to be 
laid in our crowded thoroughfares ; at least not tili they shall have 
been fairly tried and found to be quite safe. May the company 
succeed! And why not? These tramways have long been in use 
in American cities and in Paris, 

There ie duffing in publishing as well as in jewellery and watch- 
making. I have just seen in a publishers’ window in Fleet-atreet 
editions of two American books, each of which has an illustrated 
cover, That of The Biglow Papers” is a reprint of the old head- 

iece to a long defunct comic periodical entitled “ The ae pe Show.” 

he signboard, if I may so call it, of “‘ Petroleum V. Nasby” was 
drawn, many years since, by the late Mr. Robert B, Brough, as a 
portrait of one William Barlow, as he appeared at his club upon 
opening « letter addressed to another W.B. At the timeit was 
published this sketch had a meaning in reference tocertain notorious 
election practices in which an aristocratic W. B. bore an eminent 
part. In their present places these two prints, which have evi- 
dently been obtained secondhand, have just about as much reference 
to the contents of the works on which they are printed as the head- 
pieces of Catnach’s songs were wont to bear to the verses beneath, 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES, 


Temple Bar is the best number I have seen for a long time. Two 
of the stories have been criticised in the three-volume form already ; 
so there is nothing to say about them. But I have words of warm 
praise for the articles “Statistical Averages and Human Actions” 
and “Two Poets of Rome.” Mr. Yates’s “Land at Last,” too, is 
very good, The verses “ Brighton in October ” are not good. That 
sort of thing is ignominiously easy, and not worth doing, after all. 
But the number, nearly all of it, is extremely happy. Latterly 
this magazine has not been quite so light a3 one expects. 

The Shilling Magazine is decidedly the best number that has yet 
appeared, The two stories, “ Phemie Keller” and “The Wild 
Flower of Ravensworth,” move on easily and pleasantly enough ; 
but far more interesting to me are the articles on “Cholera” 
and on “ Military and Naval Organieation,” both of which are 
commended to thoughtful readers, The one on “Cholera and 
Its Cure” should command attention everywhere, Of the poetry, 
by far the best is “Dahut,” by William Black; next beat, “Le 
Sabotier.” “Leila” is utter rubbish and doggerel. 

In the St. James's we have “The Lady's Mile” continued, of 
course ; and it is agreeable reading, like nearly all the author writes, 
Mr. Gilbert's “‘ Village Doctor” is always ; occasionally beyond 
praise in its quiet truthfulness, ‘The Silver Arrow” is a nice 
paper. It relates to an old custom at Harrow, for particulars of 
which I refer the reader to the magazine. Perhaps Ae will be able 
to squeeze a joke out of the aspirate, I have tried hard myself, and 
have failed. But it is hard lines when one can't find any pro- 
ducible fun in a story of an arrow, transacted at Harrow. 

Mr. Byron look to it. 
Once a Week begins a new story by the author of “Gay 


Livingstone.” It is called ‘Sans Merci ; or, Kestrels and Falcons,” 
and opens very readably, Why is this author so fond of the word 
“ undeniably ” ? Some of the shorter stories and essays are pleasant 


enough - such as “ How I was Wooed but Not Wed ;” and, again, 
“A Robber Adventure in Andalusia.” The indefatigable and in- 
mious Mr, W. Bridges Adams contributes a paper—the “Gas 
oieons of our Dwellings,” which is, like all he writes, excellent. 
In the Day of Rest I call attention to some short papers entitled 
“ Walks Abroad.” They are very nice reading indeed, This maga- 
zine is not a dear sixpennyworth. er : 
In the Sunday Magazine the “ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood ” 
is again noticeable. It is very interesting to observe the immense 
reception of this kind of placid genre writing, sprinkled with 
charming picture; totally empty of action, almost void of 
suggestion of action, and bright here and there with glints of 
phantasy that look like thought if you do not examine them, 
This writer's power lies in still-life; his very human beings are 
strictly still-life : specimens on corking-pins. But, then, the labels 
are admirable; so are the stippled uncoloured sketches thrown in 
here and there, The defect is want of action, and even of active 
impulse in the people. The fault is a tendency to treat pretty fancies 
seriourly and misleadingly. No man ever felt as if his body were 
something extraneous ; or ever could feel eo, whether old or young, 
Nor is there any likeness between an unfinished coffin and the 
universe, excep! a misleading one; which, however, does no harm, 
till it occurs to somebody as a pretty idea, and is forthwith falsified 
into an argument. And ¢hen it is pure mischief. In quite another 
part of the magazine, Quintus Curtius takes for the ten-thousand- 
millionth time his celebrated sensation header into the gulf. Poor 
historian ! how many more times is he to be confounded with the 
patriot ? A fib, on a Sunday, too! Fie! But the story in whioh 
the mistake occurs is well worthy of the distinguished author, 


were dangerous to carriages that had to | 
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hecies like the double-meaning Delphic oracles, waiting | I see the prospectus has been issued of a new religious publication 


to be entitled “'The Watchman of Ephraim; a Record of the Livi 
of Israel and of the Preparation of Our People for the Lord.” The 
new periodical, which is to appear in January and be issued monthly, 
is to be edited by John Wilson, author of “Our Israelitish Origin,” 
“The Mission of Elijah,” &c. 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

Art Drury LANs the revival of “ King John” has been a great 
success—so great that I am unable to give an account of it, for the 
very simple reason that [ have not yet been able to see it. The 
theatre was too full to admit even a Lounger. I tried to find a seat, 
but failed in the attempt. I admit that I did not ascend to the 
gallery. Unless a Lounger be seated comfortably, and can see and 
hear easily, it is evident that he is no |. unger at all. However, by 
next week I hope to make a full, true, and particular report of the 
revival. By-the-way, let me here contradict an absurd report that . 
the character of John is played by one of the managers of the 
theatre, Mr. Falconer, and that in the first scene he says to the 
French Ambassador, who is personated by his partner, “ Now 
Chatterton, what says France ?” 

The Lyceum opened on Monday, and the theatre was tilled by 
notabilities—fashionable, literary, artistic, and otherwise. ‘The first 
night of a new piece under the Fechter management is always au 
event, On Monday night the audience seemed to be quite a family 
party. Everybody knew everybody else, and shook hands, and 
smiled, and nodded, and recognised; and the few people who did 
not shake hands, and smile, and nod, and recognise, knew who the 
hand-shakers, smilers, &c., were. The andience looked ratic, as 
if ladies’-maids and valets had been hard at work preparing them. 
In the orchestra there was an amount of back-parting to the hair 
which augured well for the overture and entr'actes. The 
inquiring spectator, having carefuily perused the features of 
the most celebrated among the men and the most beau- 
tiful among the women, and having mentally determined 
that Mr. Such-a-one’s appearance was by no means equal 
to his novels or his pictures, and that Mrs, So-and-Sophia 
looked lovelier than ever, turned towards the stage. The curtain 
rose upon the old farce of “The Veteran and bis Progeny,” which 
may have been a very good piece “in the dark ages of dress 
trousers,” as Albert Smith used to say, but isa very tame affair 
now, No more need be said of it than that Mr, Widdicomb played 
the veteran with great ability. One of the gentlemen who played 
in “ The Veteran "—there is no occasion to mention names, or to 
be ill-natured—would do well if he made a careful study of a pro- 
nouncing dictionary. It is incorrect to pronounce the word 
tumultuous “chewmulchous.” The curtain rcse on the new drama 
of “The Watch-Cry” at a few minutes after eight. It is said that 
“The Watch-Cry” is an adaptation from a Parisian melodrama 
called ‘Lazare le PaAtre.” The incidents, situations, and 
general imbroglio of the piece are complicated in the extreme— 
so much so that it is only possible to give the faintest outline 
of them. ‘The scene is laid in and near Florence, about the middle 


| of the sixteenth century. The first act takes place in a ruined road- 


side chapel, which has been converted into an inn; and here we 
have one of those staircase effects to which Mr. Fechter seems par- 
ticularly partial, Mr, Fechter appears as Leone Salviati, one of five 
brothers sworn to aid the cause of Cosmo de’ Medici. Leone, 
as well as being the tisan of a failing cause, has offended 
the patrician family of the D'Albizzi by contracting a marriage 
with Bianca d’Albizzi. By the machinations of Judael de’ Medici, 
Leone and Bianca are separated, Bianca and her son, Silvio, return 
to the Palazzo d’Albizzi, and Leone is thrown into a dungeon. 
The second act occurs in the Palazzo, Cosmo de’ Medici cp in 
Florence, and is about to wed Bianca, Fifteen years have elapsed 
since the occurrences of the first act. Silvio has grown to 
man’s estate, and Leone is released from his dungeon. The world 
is ignorant of the relationship of Silvio and Bianca, and the 
page is discovered in the lady’s chamber and cast into prison. 
Judael dooms him to death, and orders that, should expediency 
induce him to revoke his sentence, the watch-cry of “ Archers of the 
be on guard !” shall be the signal that his life is to be spared. 
me, the prisoner, who for fifteen years has affected the loas of 
the power of speech, for the same reasons that Lucius Junius 
Brutus feigned idiotcy, overhears the plan for the assassination of 
his son, and surprises the audience by throwing open the 
casement and saving Silvio’s life by giving the watch-cry in the 
trumpet-tone of command. The dumb speaks and Suivio is 
saved, In the third act Silvio is seen in the dungeon; 
Leone reveals himself, is reunited to Bianca, and the villain 
Judael, by his own mouth, accuses himself of so many 
crimes that his immediate execution is ordered by the indig- 
nant Cosmo. These incidents are the causes of numerous 
combats, attem assassinations, poisonings, and surprises. Secret 
ges, trap-doors, and other appliances familiar to the Monk 
wis school of romance are often alluded to and made use of, 
There is a great deal that is good in the ‘ Watch-Cry,” and also a 
great deal that is bad. It lacks any strong and concentrated inte- 
rest, and there is not a love-passage throughout the whole dialogue. 
It contains only one good part, which was acted by Mr. Fechter with 
that union of tenderness and vigour which has made him famous, 
What a wonderful pantomimist he might be if he chose! As [ lis- 
tened to the melodramatic music in the second act, and saw Mr, 
Fechter’s wonderful facial expression and significant action, I felt 
as I do when I read some of Mr. Thackeray’s earlier novels—that I 
was living eomewhere about the year 1800; that ‘The Miller and 
his Men,” “ The Tale of age (4 and “The Woodman’s Hut” were 
the favourite sensation pieces of the day ; that Pocock was the most 
popular dramatic author; and that I had seen Master Betty the 
night before last, 


Saas 


LORD PALMERSTON AND “TOUTING SCULPTORS.—The death of Lord 
Palmerston called into prominence a nuisance which has for some time past 
been of oceasionai occurrence, the favouring occasion of it being the 
decease, or apprehended decease, of persons of eminent station. It will 
hardly be credited of men pretending to profess a liberal, enlightened art, 
and yet we have the best grounds for believing it to be the case, that there 
are a number of “ sculptors” of the third, fourth, or any lower class in their 
calling, who are in the habit of pouncing down upon every dead 
or dying celebrity, and, by dint of feeing servants, or suborning 
undertakers’ men, obtaining casts of the recently defunct, and thus 
securing the means of getting commissions from his family and 
friends, or perhaps from some publisher of statuettes, for busts, &e. 
This, we are assured, was done in the case of the late Lord Palmerston, A 
certain practitioner in the plastic art—one of what may be termed the 
fraternity of “‘death-bed artista"”—by these means absolutely succeeded in 
making his way to the precincts of Brocket Hall before the late Premier 
was dead, stuck there till he expired, and then managed to get the permission 
of a near relative to take the mask. Another, and it is even said a third, did 
the same; and yet not one of these men was rent for, but each went down 
“ touting” on own account. These occurrences have created quite a 
little stir and scandal amongst the rest of the profession, and formed the 
subject of a warm discussion at the meeting of the Sculptors’ Society last 
week, three R.A. being present.— Building News. 


THE SMITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW.—The following arrangements 
for the ensuing Smithfield Club Cattle Show have been deemed 

consequence of the cattle 
to Monday, the 11th of December, 


exhibitor be veteri- 
nary surgeon the ri 

pest and has not been on the same farm where infected Pn man 
have been within twenty-one days previously, 4. The Council appointed 
@ committee to make arrangements respecting disinfected conveyances, 
in which animals for the show may be carted from the railway termini in 
London, and to communicate with tho railway authorities in reference to 
the conveyance of the animals on their respective lines. 5, That the Royal 
Veterinary College be requested to make the necessary arrangements for a 
thorough inspection of every animal on its arrival at the hall, and for vete- 
rinary inspeotors to be in attendance both by day and night. 6. It was de- 
— <a with bony comer reese of the Agricultura) Hall Company, the 
show shall not remain open ro long as usual, and t ; h 
Thureday evening instead of the Friday, J ee ey 
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THE CITY TERMINUS OF THE NORTH LONDON 
RAILWAY. 


As mentioned in our last. week's Number, the line of railway from 
Liverpool-street, Bishopsgate, to Dalston-lane, was opened for public 
traffic on Wednesday, the Ist instant. The City terminus, of which 
we this week publish an Engraving, is situated in Broad-street- 
buildings, and extends from Liverpool-street towards Sun-street, the 
platform being about 550 ft, long. The building is 194 ft, 8 in, wide, 
and the roof is supported in the centre by a row of large columns 
3a ft. Gin, apart, the roof “ridge” being 62 fc. from the level of the 
rails. f 

Among the well-known localities in Bishopsgate and Shoreditch 
through which the route of the new railway lies the line nas been 
taken across Holywell-lane, and through “Jem Mace’s” house, the 
“ King John,” supposed to have been the site of King John — 
Shoreditch church, the new union, Haggerston church, and other 
public buildings and prominent features along the route, the only 
two stations bsing at O.d-street-road and Dalston-lane, the latter 
being erected on the ground between the lines which branch off 
west ward to Camden and eastward to Hackney and Bow, the station 
lying between the two junctions with the North London Railway. 
The two-mile post—that is, from the back of Liverpool-street ter- 
minus—is placed in the middie of the platform at Dalaton-lane 
station, f 

This line is intended to furnish a shorter route to the City from 
the north, north-west, and north-east of the metropolis than that 
afforded by the eomewhat circuitous one by Stepney and so on to 
Fenchurch-street ; and 4 
promised, But we understand that, since the opening of the new 
line, serious inconveniences and delays have occurred in the tratlic 
between Blackwall, Bow, Hackney, «c., and Islington, Camden 
Town, and the north-west. Those great nuisances in railway 
travelling—changes of carriages and waiting for connecting trains— 
have to be gone through at Dalston-lane, and most vexatious delays 
happen in consequence. We were assured by agentleman the other 
evening that he had been three quarters of an hour in getting from 
Hackney to Highbury, a distance which used to be run in about 
ten minutes; and that a lady who came in the same train with 
him had been actually three hours in travelling from Blackwall to 
the same point—a journey which, even including the change of 
carriages at Stepney, formerly occupied little over half an hour. 
The company should take immediate steps to rectify this incon- 
venience. 


LiEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


IN the year 1847 Professor Liebig, who has been prosecuting inquiries into 
the nature of meat, de-cribed a process by which an extract of beef and 
mutton may be prepared which will neither become rancid nor mouldy, even 
when kept jong in a warm or damp atmoephere. His extract, to which the 
name of * Extractum Carnis Liebig” has been given, contains the soluble 
matver of thirty times its weight of flesh free from all fat. It is admirably 
suited for making soups. One pound of it, if poiled with a few slices of 
bread, potatoes, and a little salt, suffices to make broth for 128 men, and of a 
strength which is not to be obtained in the best hotels, The extract is 
stated by Professor Liebig to contain the essential and most important ingre- 
dients of meat which are lost by salting. Hence, if added te salted and 
smoked meats, it imparts to them all the nutritive qualities of fresh meat. 
It has been introduced into the Bavarian pharmacopmia with great success, 
and has proved of great efficacy in cases of want of nutrition, indigestion, 
and bodily weakness, In the Royal Pharmacie of Munich 5000 lb. of meat 
are employed yearly in ite preparation, “In the supplies of a body of 
troops,’ says M. Parmentier, an eminent French auth » “the extract 
farnishes the wounded with a restorative which, with a littie wine, 
immediately renews his strength wasted by loss of blood, and enables him to 
support removal to the nearest field hospital.” It muy be kept unchanged 
under favourable circumstances, in cellars, and in moist, warm atmospheres, 
Liebig states that he has seen samples from the Pharmacie at Munich which 
have been preserved fifteen years in vessels stopped with a simple cork, 
or with paper, which exhibited no signs of deterioration. Asin all 
it may be used as @ substitute for meat in beefvea and soups, he believes 
that if it could be produced at haif or one third of the price now paid for it, 
it would be a real blessing to the people of Western Europe, In the present 
state of the English meat market attention has been drawn to this substance, 
It is evident that, if it poaseases all the qualities ascribed te it, aud that it 
does so we have the beat reason to believe, it might become a substi- 
tute for a very great part of the fresh meat used in England. Professor 
Liebig, seventeen years ago, earnestly drew the attention of his corre- 
spondents in Podolia, Buenos Ayres, and Australia to the manufacture, and 
offered his advice and assistance to those who were desirous of being 
acquainted with the proper method of preparation. It was not, however, 
till within the last two years that there appeared a prospect of his wishes 
regarding it being accomplished. Mr. Liebert, of Hamburg, who had spent 
many years in South America, and, among other places, in Uruguay, where 
thousands of oxen and sheep were alaughtered merely for their hides and fat, 
had resolved to ascertain among scientific men in Europe if this meat could 
not be saved and turned to profitable account. Having seen an allusion to 
the Extractum Carnis in 's “Letters on Chemistry,” he went to 
Munich, where he was introduced to the Laboratory of the Royal Pharmacie 
and made acquainted with the minutest details of the process of preparation. 
He returned to Fray Bentosa, in Uruguay, and there established a manu- 
factory, with the object of putting his project into execution, In a 
country without industrial resources he encountered many difficulties 
in constructing and adjusting his machinery, and it was only at the 
end of last year that he forwarded the first results of his manufacture 
to Europe. It was carefally examined by Professor Liebig, who 
that it should be designated by his name, if it did not betray the slightest 
trace of fat, the presence of which would cause it te become rancid, or pre- 
valence of gelatine, such as is to be found in the ordinary soup tablets, or 
consommé, which would render it liable to become mouldy, and consequently 
change its properties in a high temperature or moist atmosphere. He stated, 
at the same time, that, if it did not possess these qualities, he would be the 
first to proclaim its worthleasness. He found, however, that the samples far 
exceeded his expectations, and, from having used the extract ourselves, we 
are prepared to assent to this statement. Tne present price of this extract 
is 164, per 1b., though tt is stated that some of the few London chemists who 
have a supply eell it as high as 23, per oz, The Fray Bentos Company 
has been established about ten months, and is sending to Kurope 
about 40001b, per month, which is principally absorbed in Germany. 
Lately a contract has been entered into with the Admiralty for the supply 
of the Bricish Navy. The company now intend two enlarge their present 
establishment at Fray Bentos, and, besides, to erect two new establishments— 
one in the Argentine Confederation, and another in the southern provinces 
of Brazils; and the shureholdera have, therefore, resolved to transform their 
company into a new Anglo-Belgian company, under the English Joint-stock 
Companies Act, with an enlarged capital, and the seat of the board of 
directors in London. Baron Liebig will join the board. There is thus every 
probability of the extract coming into very general use in this country, 


New LIire-BoaT.—A benevolent gentleman, a member of the Stock 
Exchange, has placed at the disposal of the National Life-boat Insticution a 
sum of £400, to enable it to place a life-boat on the coast to be called the 
* Palmerston,” and to be stationed at Cullercoats, near the mouth of the 
‘Tyne, in lieu of the former life-boat there, which is fast becoming unfic for 
further service, 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON AS A JOKER.—A Tennessee pardon seeker gives 
the foilowing description of how he obtained his pardon :—Had a personal 
interview with the Chief Magistrate, and asked him for a small pardon if he 
had any more left, Cnief Magistrate wanted to know what position I held 
in the rebel army. The answer was faint, somewhat hesitating, and some- 
what shaky; 1 said, “Quartermaster.” Cnief Magistrate chuckled, and 
turned his head to conceal a sardonic smile. “My ancient and venerable 
friend,” he said, “ if you think that your department of the rebellion endau- 
gered the Union cause, your innocence is a pardon in itself.” 

THE Past SUMMER —The English Registrar-General bas to report that 
the mean temperature of the six months from April to September, 1865— 
namely, 59 37 deg.—has exceeded any to be found in the records of the last 
ninety-four years. Yet the degree Of heat Was never equal to that of several 
quite recent summers, Tne highest of all the returns made to the Registrar- 
General this year was 92 deg., reported by the late Dr. Barker, of Bedford ; 
and in 1858 the same gentleman had to report a heat of 97 deg. at that place, 
Buy in ali the ninety-tour years the mean temperature of the six months 
never before reached even 58deg., except in five years, and ia enly one of 
these exceeded 59 deg.—namely, in 1846, when it was 59°13, 

Tus FENIANS.—The Irish Government are about to move the courts of 
law thas the acvions entered by the Fenians against the Lord Lieutenant and 
other fficlals be taken off the notice paper. Tne application rests on two 
grounds—titst, that the acts complained of were in point of fact done by the 
police on their own authority, and not under the direction of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant or tue Privy Council ; and, second, that if they had been it was done 
by his Excellency acting as the Queen's deputy. In Dublin, on Tuesday 
evening, it was reported that Messre, Luby, Mulcahy, Rossa, and other 
persons, now in gaol on the charge of Fenianism, are about to prosecute 
Archbishop Cullen for libelling the Fenians in a late pastoral charge, and 
the Freeman's Journal for publishing it, 


perhaps it does supply the accommodation | 


| MR, GLADSTONE’S VALEDICTORY ADDRESS TO 
| THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
| Mn. GLADSTONE delivered his valedictory address as Rector of 
| the University of Ediuburgh, on the afternoon of the 3rd inst., in 
the Music Hall. The hall was densely crowded with students and 
| members of the general council of the University. When Mr. 
| Gladstone appeared on the platform attired in his official robes as 
| Rector, accompanied by Mra, Gladstone and the Misses Gladstone, he 
was loudly cheered, the audience standing and waving their hats and 
| handkerchiefs, Principal Sir David Brewster and all the members 
| of the University court, the senators, and the academicians were 
| present on the platform in their official robes. 
| The proceedings having been opened with prayer by the Rev. 
| Professor Lee, Mr. Gladstone proceeded to deliver his address, He 
chose for the subject of his addreas the place of ancient Greece in the 
rovidential order of the world, and in the course of some pre- 
ae remarks he said it was not in the general, the ordinary, the 
elementary way, but it was in a high and special state, that he 
claimed for ancient Greece a marked, appropriated, distinctive place 
in the order of the world, In explanation of his meaning, he 
referred to the fact that all philosophy claiming to be Caristian 
regards the history of our race from its earliest records down to the 
Incarnation and Advent of our Lord as a preparation for that 
transcendent event on which were to be hung thereafter the destinies 
of our race, and went on to notice at some Jength the opinion which 
has prevailed in the world, that, although the Divine care extends 
in a general way to all men, yet we care to look for this prepara- 
tion—at least, for the positive parts of it—nowhere except in the 
ges of the Old Testament and in the history and traditions of the 
Patriarchs and the Jews. That opinion had what some of our 
fathers would have termed a face of piety; but that face he 
was persuaded was a face only—-a mask which ought to 
be stripped off, as it hides the reality from our view. 
After dwelling upon the views of the Christian apologists 
upon this point, the right hon, gentleman argued that the true 
rearing and training of mankind for the Gospel was not confined to 
the eminent and conspicuous of it which was represented by 
the dispensations given to the Patriarchs and the Jews, but extended 
likewise to other tields of human history, and experience, among 
which, in modes and di varyingly perceptible to us, the 
Almighty distributed the operations preliminary and introductory 
to his one great surpassing and poral design for the recovery and 
happiness of mankind. ‘he remaining portion of the address was 
devoted to a critical examination of the leading characteristics of the 
Greek mythology, as it appears in the words of Homer, with a view 
of showing that the Greeks had their place in the providential 
order and the evangelical pupestes as truly and rage A the 
children of Abraham themselves, In concluding his elaborate 
address, which occupied above two hours in the delivery, Mr, 
| Gladstone said :— 


We iive in times when the whole nature of our relation to the unseen 
world is widely, eagerly, and assidnously questioned. Sometimes we are 
told of general laws, 80 conceived as to be practically independeny either of 
a lawgiver or a judge. Sometimes of a necessity working all things to 
uniform results, but seeming té crush and to bury under them the ruins of 
our will, our freedom, our personal respousibility. Sometimes of a private 
judgment, which we are to hold upon the hard condition of taking nothing 
upon trust, of passing by, at the outset cf our mental life, the whole pre- 
ceding education of the world, of owning no debt to those who have gone 
before without a regular process of proof—in a word, of ig anew, 
each man for himself ; a privilege which I had thought was restricted to the 
lower orders of creation,where the parent infuses no prejudices into its litter or 
itsfry. Such are the fancies which go abroad. Such are the clouds which career 
in heaven, and pass between us and the sun, and make men idly think that 
what they see not is not, and blot the prospects of what is in so many and 
such true respects a happy and a hopeful age. It is, I think, an observation 
of Saint Augustine that those periods are critical and formidable when the 
power of putting questions runs greatly in advance of the pains to answer 
them. Such appears to be the period in w we live. And ail among us, 
who are called in any manner to move in the world of thought, may weli 
ask, who is sufficient for these things? Who can with just and firm haod 
sever the transitory from the durable, and the accidental from the 
essential, in oli opinions? Who can combine, in the measures 
which reason would prescribe, reverence and gratitude to the past 
with a sense of the new claims, new means, new duties of the 
present? Who can be stout and earnest to do battle for the truth, 
and yet hold sacred, as he ought, the freedom of inquiry, and cherish, as he 
ought, a chivalry of controversy like the ancient chivalry of arms? One 
persuasion, at least, let us embrace; one error let us avoid. Let us be per- 
suaded of this, that Christianity will, by her inherent resources, find for 
herself a philosophy equal to all the shifting and ali the growing wants of 
the time. Let us avoid the error of seeking to cherish a Chrisiianicy of 
isolation. The Christianity which is now and hereafter to flourish, and, 
through its power in the inner circles of human thought, to influence ulti- 
mately, in some manner more adequate than now, the masses of mankind, 
must be such as of old the wisdom of God was described, “* For in her is an 
understanding spirit, holy, one only, manifold, subtle, lively, clear, unde- 
filed, plain, not subject to hurt, loving the thing that is good, quick, which 
cannot be letted, ready todo good, kind to man, steadfast, sure, free from care, 
having all power, overseeing all things. . For she is the brightness of 
the everlasting light, the unspotted mirror of the power of God, and the image 
of His goodness.” It must be filled full with human and genial warmth, in 
close sympathy with every true instinct and need of man, regardful of the 
just titles of every facuity of his nature, apt to 
own all, under whatever name, which goes to enrich and enlarge the patri- 
mony of the race, And therefore it is well that we should look out over the 
field of history, and see if haply ita records, the more they are unfolded, 
do or do net yield us new materials for the support of faith. Me at least, 
for one, experience has convinced that, just as tresh wonder and confirmed 
conviction flow from examining the structure of the universe and its count- 
less inhabitants, and their respective adaptations to the purposes of their 
being and to the useof man, the same resuics will flow in yet larger measure 
from tracing the footmarks of the Most High in the seemingly-bewildered 
paths of human history, Everywhere, before us and behind us, and around 
us, and above us and beneath, we shall find the power which— 

Lives through all life, extends through 

Spreads undivided, pattern unspent, ae ete, 
And, together with the power, we shall find the 
of which that sublime power is but a minister. 
that goodness anywhere shine forth with purer 
Divine forethought, working from afar, 
generations, so adjusts beforehand the ucts and the affairs of men as to let 
them all converge upon a single point, upon that redemption of the world, by 
God made Man, in which all the rays of His glory are concentrated, aud 
from which they pour forth a flood of healing jigat, even over the darkest 
and saddest places of creation. Mr, Vice-Chancellor, Professors, and Geutle- 
men, | commend to your notice and your impartiai research the subject of 
the foregoing remarks, it is at least a less unworthy offering than the mere 
commonplace of taking leave. Yeti claim one remaining moment to couvey 
to you my gratitude for your confidence, to assure you that I shall ever feel 
4 lively interest in all that percains to the welfare of your famous University 
and to bid you respectfully farewell. J 


“SoaPpy SAM.”—A good story is being told in clerical circles t 
Bishop of Oxford. It is eaid that, when the Bishop was ocean 
wards to attend the Church Congress at Norwich, a lady who was sitting 
opposite to him commented in flattering terms on the eloquence and ability 
of the great Anglican divine, quite unconscious that she was addressing him. 
* But why, Sir,” she added, “do people call him Soapy Sam?" “ Well, 
madam,” replied the Bishop, “I suppose it is because he has always been in 
& good deal of hot water, and always manages to come out with clean hands,” 


PRUSSIAN POLICE IN HOLLAND,—On Wednesday week a Prussian com- 
missary of police named Bornstein, and several agents, were observed at the 
doors of the Grand Theatre, Rotterdam, caretully scratinising all who 
entered er left. After the performance, a well-dressed young man, when 
coming out, was arrested by them and conducted to the municipal pri-on, 
As soon as this violation of the law of nations became known, the utmost 
indignation was expressed by the citizens; but the local wuthorities, who 
had evidently connived at the condact of the Prussian police, took no "steps 
to satisfy the public. At @ meeting of the Municipal Council, however, the 
Burgomaster was assailed with bitter reproaches by several members on 
account of his having allowed such an illegal act to be committed within his 
jurisdiction. He merely replied that he had no explanation to give to the 
council, and asserted that he was responsible to the Government only ; 
nevertheless, the same evening, unable longer to resist the public indignation, 
he ordered the young man to be released and ihe property which had been 
seized in his possession to ve restored. The young man’s name is Wiedemeyer. 
He has been @ clerk, in the employ of an advocate of Gindbach (Bhenish 
Prussia) ; and, having become embarrassed through spending large sums on 
an actress, he had appropriated a letter containing 1500f,, which his 
employer had ordered him to post. His release, however, has not satisfied 
the public, who demand the puiishment of all the officials who tolerated this 
act of Bismarckisation, and, in contempt of the national sovereignty, allowed 
foreign agents to exercise authority on Dutch territory, Gi 


goodness and the wisdom, 
Nor can that wisdom and 
splendour than when the 
in many places and through many 
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Literature, 
Life and Letters of Frederick W. Robertson, M.A, Edited by 
Sroprorp A. BROOKE, M.A., late Chaplain to the Embassy at 


Berlin, 2 vols, with Portraits. London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 


The extraordinary “reception” of Mr. Robertson as a preacher 
during his short life, and the not less extraordinary reception of his 
sermons, published after his death, are well known. Nothing could 
be further from the truth than to call him a “popular” writer, and 
he was not a “ popular” preacher—was, indeed, naturally and justly 
indignant when he was ever so remotely spoken of in that character, 
But, if any such word must be used, the only “popularity ” of our 
own day that can be compared with Mr. Robertson's sermons, is the 
popularity of Mr. Tennyson's poems, The number of editions is, 
we suppose, about the same; and certainly the kind of public that 
buys and reads is about the same. Now, the sort of popularity 
which this indicates is one founded upon real merit of a high and 
exceptional order, and also, which is half the battle, upon a certain 
special adaptation to certain immediate, and indeed transient, intel- 
lectual and emotional conditions. These sermons and the “ In 
Memoriam ” find their best and most numerous readers among those 

rscns of culture who make up the broader margins of existing 
Faiths and societies ; and an enormous public,—that implies the whoie 
multitude of those who are looking and longing, but dare not cross 
the borders, 

Mr. Roberteon’s story is short, and not uoknown to the world. He 
was of gentle birth and good culture. Born of a family whose tra- 
ditions were military, he longed to enter the Army, and was all his 
life at heart a soldier; but, in deference to his father’s wish, he 
omen . clerg geen Rar Oxford his ———— mee vengelicel ; 

ugh he could not but id recognise, what was 

estimable and natural in the Teeotecian movement, and especially 
what was noble and attractive in the leaders of it. He was fora 
short time preaching at Winchester, then at Cheltenham, and lastly, 
at St. Ebbe's, Oxford—-his admission into that diocese as a preacher 
taking place in a manner equally creditable to himself and the 
Bishop, who frankly admitted him to the pastoral work after 
he had frankly disavowed belief in baptismal regeneration, 
At last—thongh unwilling to quit St. Ebbe’s, where his work 
seemed a opening out to him, and dreading the 
valgar —— of a large watering- Mr. Robertson 
became Incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, in 1847. He died 
in 1853, What his career was, after he began to impress the people 
at Brighton a little, it is scarcely necessary to repeat, however 
briefly. The tokens of his power and influence as a man and a 

reacher were Conspicuous in three different directions—among the 

umbler classes, struggling into intelligence and the better life ; 
among the most cultivated classes of all; and, lastly, apart from 
clusses of people, he often made a mark, and a deep one, upon 
individuals of peculiar mould, usually of the best mould, and alwa 
of high sensibility. More significant things could scarcely 
written Of ay man : they apply with similar force to Mr. Maurice 
and a few other living men, and they are the never-failing indicia 
of the rarest type of the public teacher, 

Mr. Robertson was distinguished by great intellectual vivacity, 
wonderful emotiveness, and unusual strenuousness of conscience : 
in any case, a dangerous and exhausting combination; even 
without what has to be added in his case—the peculiar recep- 
tivity of the poet and the indomitable elevation of the poet. But, 
unfortunately, Mr, Robertson had a grave defect: he wanted 
humour, Some of his acquaintance say they wish he had been 
more “genial;” but this is misleading. He waa a frank, affec- 
tionate, splendid fellow, and his nature was full, not only of 
tenderness, but of brightness; so that one does not at firat 
feel the lack of anything either in him or in his writings, 
But, upon reflection, one cannot but see that humour would have 
been the natural complement of faculties like his, combined 
like his; and that, missing it as he did, there was too much attrition 
in the movements of his mind and character: lightning in abun- 
dance, but not greased lightning—a Yankeeism for which we sin- 
cerely apologise. Mr. Robertson died at thirty-seven—it is 
believed, from abscess in the cerebellum; it is certain, after 
much and long-continued suffering of the most maddening 
kind, Some years ago the writer of these lines asked a 
friend what Mr. Robertson died of, and got for answer, “ Died 
of? He was murdered!” This is wild talk, of course. He could 
never have lived long. During his Brighton career, however, he 
was the object of constant jealousy, mistrust, and slander, He 
would not take part in this movement, that movement, and 
the other movement, Nobody could make him out; neither Sabba- 
tarian, nor anti-Sabbatarian ; neither High Churchman, Evangelical, 
nor Latitudinarian. Thus he missed much sympathy, and he was 
constantly bothered. If he bad been free from pain, however, his 
lot would not have been at allasad one. He had friends—of the 
best. He had very large audiences, He had the love of thousands, 
and must have known it. He had not, in any oppressive form, 

verty to bear up uuder : pretty clearly that came not near him, 
The only thing about his story which commands compassion, then, 
is the bodily suffering he underwent, along with the aggravations of 
it which accompanied his last daye—and for which the reader is 
referred to the volumes now under notice, They were chiefly con- 
nected, we are told, with the question of appointing a Mr. Towers as 
curate; and the Rev. H. M. Wagner occupies a conspicuous place 
in the narrative. Next came the death of Mr, Ro ertson; and 
then we have friends, joining hands and purses over the widow 
and children; a monument over the grave ; a tablet at Oxford— 
and the sad, beautiful story is at an end. Our readers may be 
interested in hearing that Lady Byron was a very conspicuous and 
liberal friend of this good man of genius, and he is not the only 
Tecent man of genius who nas had reason to know what a fine 
nature she had, 

_ If compassion for Mr. Robertson must, in our opinion, be 
limited to the one point of his physical sufferings, there remains 
& large ground for sympathetic interest to spread over, Mr. 
Brooke has done well to publish all the letters just as they 
were, and nobody whose opinion is worth much will mis- 
understand a line, His own work is admirably done, with 
a fine inteJigence and discrimination which only too-hasty 
reviewers will overlook. We cannot forgive him, however, for one 
blunder, ‘There never was a book called “ Endeavours after a Christian 
Life.” For “a” read “ the,” and then you have the name of a book 
to which Mr, Robertson was unconsciously indebted, sometimes, for 
whole lumps of phraseology. We remember one off-hand—* the 
gliding henvens and the ticking clock.” See “ Endeavours,” vol. ii. 
page 195, 

We have one emall criticism to make, On a page of these 
volumes to which we have lost our reference there is a lon 
passage quoted by Mr. Robertson about “the coming woman,” 
and attributed to “Helps,” That is an error. The passage comes 
from Hawthorne's “ Scarlet Letter,” and is, we believe, in the last 


chapter. 

_ air, Robertson, to judge from his retort, did not understand what 
his High-Church listener meant when he said he didn’t know what 
“ Woman” was, The real meaning was this:—“ Jane I know, and 
Mary I know—a woman, the woman,any given woman ; but recog- 
nisé no metaphysical ens to be called woman.” ‘I'ne listener was 
evidently of the type which always runs either into positivism or 
extreme ecclesiasticism. Mr, Robertson himeelf, ini something he says 
in another page abou the “personal” and the “abstract” In 
religion, shows @ full appreciation (which, indeed, so acute a man 
could not miss) of the collision-point between minds like his and 
minds like his listener's. But our space will not permit us to go 
into this, or a hundred other points that arise quite naturally on 
turning over the leaves, 

To conclude, we very cordially commend these two volumes to 
our readera, The“ Letters” contain, in our opinion, more origiaal 
thought than the sermons; and, in any case, they supply a study 
of unusual and, we will add, inexhaustible interest, 
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Transatlantic Sketches ; or, Sixty Days in America, London : 
Sampson Low, Son, and Marston, 

These “Transatlantic Sketches,” by whom made we are not in- 
formed, embrace a series of very clever, graphic, and characteristic 
plates, admirably lithographed by Meaers. Maclure, Macdonald, and 
Macgregor. The plates are accom panied by extracts from the 
artist's journal, and this is the only thing about the work to which 
objection can be taken, if we except the two drawings depicting the 
murder of Mr. Lirco!n and tLe escape«f Booth, the assassin, from 
the stage of Ford's theatre. The artist was not present when the 
President was murdered ; could not, therefore, have witnessed the 
incidents be depicts ; and, consequently, should not have attempted 
to depict them. “ Friendly criticism” is bespoken for the explana- 
tory extracts, 80 we shall abstain from all criticism on this part of the 
work (which is, perhaps, the most friendly couree we could follow), 
further than to say that it would have been easy to have written a 
few lines relative to each plate which would have been really ex- 
planatory of it, which the journal extracts only occasionally are. 
Of the bulk of the drawings themselves, however, it is impossible 
to speak too highly. They are really exceedingly clever. The 
artist is represented as a young man, and is much interested in, and 
we hope interesting to, the ladies—as well on leaving London, 
embarking at Liverpool, on the passage, as on arriving at New 
York. The series of plates depicts ecenes on departing from this 
country; “An Atlantic Calm,” and “The Reverse” at sea; the 
arrival at New York; and then follow scenes of social and military 
life in America, Among these the best are, perhaps, those 
entitled “ Bounty Jumpers, Broadway,” “A New York Billiard- 
room,” “A Bread-and- Butter Party,” ‘The Darkies in Church,” 
and “ Hair Fixing.” Our artist then proceeds to the seat of war, 
and furnishes sketches of “ Powbattan on the James,” “ Federal 
Head quarters at seg Point,” “ Northern Hospitals,” “ Away to the 
Front,” “A Scene in the Trenches,” “ Petersburg on the Appomatox,” 
“Richmond in Ruins,” &c, The drawings, as we have said, are 
admirably executed, and the book altogether is mounted in first- 
rate style, and will form a very interesting and elegant ornament for 
the drawing-room table. We congratulate the young artist—if he 
be young—on his success, 


Passing the Time : a Story of Some Romance and Prose in the Life 
of Arthur Newlands. By W. BLANCHARD JERROLD, 2 vols. 
London: Sampson Low and Co. 

Mr, Blanchard Jerrold’s story is, indeed, to some extent, a story ; but 

it wonld be more properly described as a eeries of sketchee and 

studies from life and manners at home and abroad. The actual story 
might be told by a terse writer in some half dozen magazine papers, 
and so might satisfy every one of the readers, But i . Jerrold has 
confidence in his skill at observing and elaborating character, and it 
must be conceded that he is justified by the results, The various 
“atoms” of human nature in these pages point confidently to a 
more artistic concurrence ” in the next story ; and the excellence is 
such that it can but be regretted that the flow of life in the novel 
is occasionally diverted by the introduction of descriptive essays, 
which would have been be'ter placed in a volume by themselves. We 
are accustomed to the charm of the mistletoe on the oak ; but here, 
indeed, is too much oak upon too little mistletoe. An outline of the 

story must be given in explanation, Arthur Newlands is a 

clever and cultivated man, but an idler and a dreamer. 

He is at the Bar, but dabbles with pen and ink in 

reference to practising. He falls earnestly in love with 

imily Liddell, but does not say £0, doubiing if Emily 
loves him, although there need be but little doubt about it, and 
that little can be removed by one question, But question her he 
will not; and she all the time is a restless and provoking young 
angel, who does not always seem to know her own mind. At last 
the Liddell family go to Australia for health sake, and Arthur 

Newlands writes a letterof declaration. On board ship at parting there 

is no opportunity for epeech, and Emily returns answer in a letter 

also. Newlands, anxious and impatient, has to forego for a time 
the knowledge of his fate, for he has to conduct two spiteful spinsters 

iv shore, and then—one of them con'rives to get hold of Emily's letter, 

unread! Of course he can write to Australia to explain, but before 

he can receive another answer many months must ela And £0, 
at the advice of an old and valued friend, he travels in France and 
the Pyrenees, “ passing the time” in transacting some little business 
and in “getting up” eocial information of the localities to form the 
chapters already alluded to. Nobody is better than Mr. Jerrold on 

French subjects, and the reader may feel certain that a sketch of 

the Bayonnaise, Gachucha’s story, the new system of popular 

libraries in France, the hawker's literature, “ mi org pees 8,” 

&c,, are all handled with honesty and literary skili, ua the time 

is passed, and of course comes a fair termination to the actual story. 

r, Jerrold has given excellent variety of character, There is a 
young pair contrasting with Arthur and Emily; a delightful old 
maid ; and two others, the Misses Pick, who are aplendid creations 
in the meanness-and-backbiting way; a hearty man, and a wise 
and cheerful elderly man, dc. ; and a little child, whose death makes 
most affecting pages. 

The descriptions are broad and sketchy, or at times Dutch and 
minute, There is the observation of the line of route from the roof 
of a Peckham omnibna, the gentleman who lays down the law, and 
good amongst the best, the “ best regulated family.” If the va 
nature of these volumes should puzzle the novel-reading public, they 
must admit them to be written in a o——— spirit calcula‘ed to 
diffuse interesting information, goodness, mirth at the same 
time. 


Men of the Time: a Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Living 
Characters of Both Sexes, A New Edition, brought down to the 
Present Time, with tbe addition of a Classified Index. London : 
G. Routledge and Sons, 

There are few publications so well known, so much esteemed, or Fo 
useful as “ Men of the Time:” and this new edition evinces the 
determination of the editor and publishers to maintain the reputation 
of the work, We have re — of egy | —— 
living men and women of note, the particalars given concerning 
each being wonderfully sccurate, though, no doubt, a few mistakes 
may be found and a few omissions may be noted. That, however, 
is not surprising when we consider how difficult it is to collect 
information about living celebrities, some of whom don’t wish their 
names to appear in such a work, some are over-anxious to appear, 
and others do not care how they appear, or whether they 
appear or not, Some of the omissions we notice are remark- 
able; as, for instance, Monsignor de Mé late Minister 
of War to his Holiness. One would certainly have expected to 
find in this work the name of a man who has recently pare’ 80 
prominent a part in public affairs in Italy, at least, as the late chief 
of the Pontifical army has done. To compensate for this omissien, 
however, we have memoirs of all the officers, politicians, &c., who 
have made themselves prominent during the late American war ; 
and these, with the excellent classified index, perhaps constitute the 
moat valuable features of this new edition of “ Men of the Time. 

Another noteworthy feature of the present issue is a list of the noms 

de plume assumed by various popular authors, It is scarcely neces- 

sary to recommend “ Men of the Time ” to the public; it is already 
fully appreciated. But we ought net to omit to make acknowledg- 
ment here of the many obligations we ourselves have been under to 


ite pages, 


AMERICAN COMIC LITERATURE. 
Pheniviana ; or, Sketches and Burlesques. By JOHN PHENIX, A.M., 
Author of The Squibob Papers.” London : 8. 0. Beeton. 

The flood of American facetive, or supposed faceti, is really be- 
coming too strong. We are having teo much “ Yankee cram 
entirely, We were content to accept Artemus W ard, because Artemus 
can say things which are acceptable, But “The Nasby Papers 
and “ Phoenixiana” are really too much ; and we see more books of 
Yankee fun advertieed, It is time tocry “Hold, enough!” The 


ee 
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present volume may contain wit-—we won't say it does noi—though 
we have failed to discover it; butit must require all the ’cuteness of 
Yankees, and Californian Yankees, too, to find where it lies, “ Cireum- 
stances beyond the author's control,” we are told in the preface, have 
led to the republica' ion of these sketches and burlesques, which origi- 
nally appeared in Californian newspapers. When people do foolish 
things, they always act in consequence of ‘circumstances over which 
pot have no control ;” but we do hope that no one will ever be under 
such dire control as to be compelled to read this book through, At 
all events, no such compulsion could surely have been exercised to 
induce their reissue in England by Mr. Hester, who, we fear— 
would it be too unkind to eay we hope ?—will find that he has wasted 
a certain quantity of good paper and printing-ink, This is, as well 
as America, a free country, and we do hope, with the author, that 
—t will be compelled, against his inclinatioa, to read this trashy 


The Orpheus C. Kerr Papers. By R, H. Nuweit. With Notes 
= = Introduction by Edward P, Hingston, London: J. C. 
otten, 


Here is another volume of American fun—very racy of the soil. 
There is an immense run on American wit just now, and we suppose 
it selle, or it would not be served up to the public in such pro- 
fusion. Well, all we can say is, every man to his taste; for our 
part, we have considerable difficulty in perceiving the fun in some 
of the books of this sort which we have met with lately, “ Orpheus 
C. Kerr,” or rather Mr. R. H. Newell, however, is not to be classed 
with such writers as ‘‘ Petroleum V. Nasby,” and “ John Phenix, 
A.M.” His wit does not consist in writing “4thwith” and 
“there4,” instead of “forthwith” and “therefore,” nor in making 
sill, burlesques of Californian local politics, which few men 
in ornia probably could understand, and certainly nobody in 
England can possibly care for. Mr, Hingston, in his intro- 
duction, says that “Orpheus C, Kerr is the satirist of the 
American war... . tire—-keen, pungent, racy, caustic, 
ornate with floral wit, and eo with rollicking humour— 
is the characteristic of Orphens C. Kerr. Every paper that he has 
written has its purpose, other than merely to amuse. While he 
raises a laugh, he indicates an evil ; where he makes a joke, he slays 
folly with the point of it; and when he is broadest in his fun, he is 
severest in his censure. He scarifies while he smiles, and scathes 
while he burlesques.” We accept Mr, Hingston’s estimation of his 
author, and can quite believe that during the progress of the war Mr. 
Neweli had ample scope for the exercise of his peculiar faculties. 
These papers are written in the dialect characteristic of the American 
vulgar ; and though the point of much that they contain will be 
obscure to English readers, and many things referred to are now 
utterly forgotten, still there is enough left to afford a fair measure 
of amusement, 


FINE ARTS. 
——~ 
M. GAMBART’S WINTER EXHIBITION. 

ALTHOUGH this is advertised—with a calm ignoring of the fact 
that Mr. Wallis, the originator of previous exhibitions, has seceded 
to Suffolk-street—as the Thirteenth Winter Exhibition, it bears 
ample internal evidence of being the first of what we believe will be 
an excellent series of exhibitions under the management of M. 
Gambart. There are to be found in it pictures which would seem 
to have been admitted rather on the strength of the artists’ names 
than by force of their merits, It is impossible to overlook the tacit 
rivalry which exists between Suffolk-street and the French gallery— 
indeed, some notimpartial critics have been betrayed into partisanship 
on the question—and we feel, therefore, no ecruple in comparing the 
two galleries. Mr. Wallis had a large space to cover, M. Gambart 
asmall one. It would be absurd to expect either to collect a fault- 
less exhibition ; but it appeara to us that the former gentleman, 
where he fails, fails by force of admitting the best attempts of 
little-known artists to fill gaps in his large collection ; while the 
latter has allowed inferior works by artists whose names are well 
known to occupy valuable epace in his small gallery; and we may 
add that he exhibits one picture, which it would be invidious to 
name, that is far worse than anything in Suffolk-street. 

Nevertheless, it must be allowed that M. Gambart’s exhibition is 
one of extraordinary merit, Although he is but inadequately sup- 
ported by some of the R.A.s and A.R.A.s whose aid he has sought, 
some of our young and fast-rising painters have done him “yeo- 
man’s service” indeed. There are two things in the exhibition 
which alone would stamp it with unusual excellence. Mr Sandys’ 
“ Mary Magdalen ” (84) is a picture of which English art might 
challenge any other country to produce the equal, and which may 
fairly compare with some of the best works of the old masters ; and 
the ecreen in eight panels, by Messrs, Yeames, Hodgson, Leslie, 
Storey, Wynfield, and Marks, is valuable as an evidence of the 
existence of such artistic communities, or ‘‘ comradeships,” as did 
noble work in the MiddleAges. On the strength of these two works, 
the exhibition at the French Gallery claims special attention—it 
mer mark an era in art, 

he “ Mary Magdalen” (84) of Mr. Sandys is as finely conceived 
asit is painted. She has just awakened to a sense of her sin, and 
is clasping the lecythus containing the precious spikenard to her 
bosom, while her wealth of golden hair floats dishevelled on her 
shoulders. The voluptuous beauty of her face has been retained by 
the artist, though he represents her tears (and they are so real you 
feel you could wipe them away) flowing fast down her cheek, The 
painting of the faint pink tinge about the wing of the nostril, of 
the wet eyelashes, and the damp trace of the tears down the cheek, 
is something purely marvellous; and the slight drawing up of the 
upper lip, which appears actually to quiver, is intensely true and 
touching. Mr. Sandys is a living, and we believe a young, artist, 
so his picture will not be appreciated now, but he may console him- 
self with the knowledge that in another centary this work will be 
prized as highly as any of those of the old masters, “ The Flower” 
(83) and “The Ear-Drop” (2), by the same hand, are remarkable 

equal power and an equal feeling for colour as well as truth, 
though they do not afford such scope for the thought and elabora- 
tion which give an additional charm to the first-named picture. 

Of Mr, Calderon’s two pictures, the best is “ Rigolette” (13), the 
tone of which is very pleasing, and the drawing capital. No one 
can 80 closely approach the lustrous black of Velasquez as Mr. 
Calderon does in this and in his other work, “The Attempted 

of Mary Queen of Scots” (14), which is faulty in composi- 
tion, there being three points to which the eye has to travel before 
it takes in the picture. Nevertheless, the execution and quality of 
colour go far to atone for this fault, Very charming in colour is 
also Mr, Hughes's “ Casket ” (59), a small work, but one of the best 
pecimens of his handiwork we have seen for a long time. The 
same depth and briiliancy are observed, coupled with a knowledge 
of the figure whict Mr. Hughes does not often display, in Mr. 
Watson's “ Preparing a Cudgel” (112)—quite a little gem, in Mr, 
Watson’s best style. 

A very clever picture by Mr. Lucas, “Doubtful Measure” (71), 
is carefully studied, and will remind the visitor of some of Mr, 
Nicholl’s best works, The expression of the Irishman, as he raises 
the bottle to the light in grave hesitation as to the honesty of the 
quantity of “cratur,” is admirably rendered. 

Miss Swift's “ Widow's Consolation” (5) is remarkable for a well- 

nted sunlight effect. She appears to have been studying the 
‘oreign schools to good purpose. Miss Solomon, on the other hand, 
is not improving as she once promised to do. Her brother, Mr, 
Simeon Solomon, contributes a clever picture of a girl, who, how- 
ever, is not “ Marguerite” (92). The painting of the dress and 
hair is admirable, but the flesh is clayey and dull, as if it were his 
misfortune to meet invariably with models who saffer from torpidity 
of the liver, As he has an eye for colour, we fear this looks like 
affectation. Mr. Poynter's “ Adeline” (79) ia a happy little study, 
and Mr. Rossiter has a pleasing, if rather cold, picture of “ Bathing 
Time” (81). Mr. Bedford's “ Retired Knight” (8) and Mr, Campell’s 
“Schoolmaster’s Leisure” (15) are both clever studies of single 
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figures ; and Mr, Leslie’s “Grassy Walk” (66) is pleasing. There 
is a capital dog and some nice painting in Mr. Wynfield’s “ Fatherly 
Advice” (110); but the gentleman looks more like a middle-aged 
suitor than a parent. 

Mr. Hodgson’s * Grandpapa Colby” (53) is, we presume, 60 
called to indicate that it is a portrait, and thus justify the length 
and narrowness of the old carpenter, who looks as if he had been 
brought up by hand in an old clock-case. Mr. Marks has been v' 
happy in the figures of the two “ Petitioners to the Young Heir” 
(74), but not so forcible in the young heir himself, while the grass 
and gravel seem to have been studied from a theatrical floorcloth 
for a garden scene. Mr. Yeames, in “The Stepping Stones” (113), 
has done some capital out-of-door work in the scene; but the figures 
= a studio heaviness, and the lady is very awkwardly poised on 

er toes. 

Mr. Stanhope provokes us with a cleverness overlarded with 
affectation in “The Mill” (99), which is a great improvement on 
previous works, though he might still study perspective with advan- 


tage. “The Wine-pregg” (98) is a failure at symbolical painting. 
Mr. Watts contributeS a good head of “ Mr. Hanbury ” (107) and 
a fine “ Study with Peacock’s Feathers” (108). The “ ly” (109), 


though good incolour and bold in treatment, is scarcely worthy of 
his repute ; and his likeness of “ The Chancellor of the Exchequer” 
(106) isa sad mistake. It missesall the intellect and massiveness of 
one of the finest, though perhaps not the handeomest, heads that 
have graced the shoulders of English stat2smen of this century. 

Mr. Elmore, Mr. Faed, and Mr, Sant are represented by works in 
their usual be ps but not happy specimens of their power. It is a 
pity Mr. Faed cannot give us a new female face. Mr, Leighton is 
not up to his standard; and Mr. Millais sends only two slight 
sketches, which ag have passed in the studio, but are not suited 
for the gallery. Mr, Wallis sends a “Golden Scarf” (103) which 
is not gold—he should have consulted Mr. Whistler—and “ A Scene 
at Capri” (104), which is peculiar, probably true in the effect 
of light, but resembles, in the figures, a native Indian painting on 
tale. Mr, Frith’s two pictures are feeble, if not vulgar; Mr. 
Pickersgill’s no better than usual; and Mr, Dobson’s no worse. 
Mr. Scott's is a ludicrons attempt at the sublime; and Mr. Ward's 
is as theatrical and exaggerated as ever, A picture by Mdme, de 
Fey] ought not to have been hung. 

n landscape there is a noble seaside bit by Mr. Hook (is the wave 
quite right, Mr, Hook?) entitled the “Fast Flowing Tide” (55) ; 
and a fine, warm, Eastern view, “ The Haunt of the Crocodile” (25), 
by Mr. Dillon, Mr. Goodali's “Iver House” (44) is beautiful in 
passages ; but, for him, weak in the figures. The “ Well at Cairo” 
(45) is slight. Mr. Cook has some fine water in “The Dutch 
Coast” (18), and two clever, though rather coid, coast studies, Mr. 
Hargitt maintains the excellence which has of late brought him 
into notice, and Mr, G, Sant shows his knowledge and skill of tree 
and brush in a small “Study” (85a). We are glad to meet Mr, 
Smalliield working in oil, and most successfully, in “Beyond the 
Convent ” (97) ; and welcome in Mr. Hotchkiss a power and feeling 
which must make his name better known. There are few better 
landecapes on the wails than his ecene “In the Campagna” (58), 
with its admirabl -handled foreground, strewn with amphore and 
bits of mosaic, with the quaint columbarium (or nest of pigeon-holes 
for mortuary urns), It might pass for an illustration of Browning’s 
“ Among the Ruins” with 

——tThe single little turret that remains 
On the plains 

By the caper overrooted, by the gourd 
Overscored, 


Mr. Beavis, Mr. Beechey, Mr. Hopkins, and Mr. Field send 
pictures which should not be passed by ; and Mr. Collinson’s study 
of corn is clever. Mdme. Bodichon contributes a noticeable picture, 
acd Mr. Storey one that is good enough in its way, but not such 
work as he can do. Mr, Stanfield muat learn that Nature does not 
make her scenery in “sets,” Mr. Linnell’s single work is unequal, 
though bright and airy. 

A cleverly-painted picture of a dog by Mr. D, Cooper, some still 
life by Mr. Dundas, and a coppery and inferior picture of a horse 
by Mr, Lutzens, represent animal-painting. 

The “ Dining-room Screen in eight panels, representing the pre- 

rations for a Banquet in the Sixteenth Century,” is a most 
interesting feature of the exhibition, Of the six artists engaged on 
it Mr. Marks has decidedly acquitted himself best, while Mr, Leslie 
is the least happy. Mr. Wynfield’s panel ig a good one, and Mr. 
Yeames’s work is telling. We must not omit to mention that a most 
felicitously-chosen quotation from Shakspeare is annexed, in the 
catalogue, to the number of each panel, 

We had almost forgotten to record the surprise with which Mr, 
Halle’s picture filled us, It would be difficult to conceive anything 
more different than this young lady is from the hitherto invariable 
girl who figures in various masquerades on his canvas His new 
style has, at least, the charm of novelty. 


EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY.—Mr. Herbert Stanley Oakeley, just elected to 
the vacant chair of music at Edinburgh, is the second son of the late Sir 
Herbert Oakeley, Bart., formerly Archdeacon of Colchester, and brother to 
the present Baronet. He was educated at Rugby, under the present Bishop 
of London, and afterwards at Christ Church, Oxford. He isin his thirty- 
fifch year, and ia the author of severai musical publications, Mr. Oakeley 
is a nephew of Canon Oakeley, of Islington, Mr. Hullah, Mr. Daggan, 
Dr. Wyide, Dr. Gauntlett, Mr, Hatton, Mr. Macfarren, and others were can- 
didates ; and it is said that the preference given to Mr, Oakeley has occa- 
sioned considerable surprise in musical circles in Edinburgh.——The chair 
of Scots Law in Edinburgh University, vacant by the recent resignation of 
Professor Moir, was, on Saturday last, filled by the curators selecting Mr. 
Norman Macpherson, advocate, from the list of two sent up by the Faculty of 
Advocates. The contest for the vacant rectorship of the Edinburgh University 
is likely to be a very spirited one, and the supporters resp ctively of Mr. 
Carlyle and Mr, Disraeli are engaged in a very active and strennous canvass. 
The likelihood is that Mr, Carlyle, being, as it may be said, the nominee of 
the Liberal party, generally the strongest in Edinburgh University, will poll 
the majority of the students’ votes. 

MR. GLADSTONE AND THE BANKING QUESTION,—A correspondence 
has taken place between Mr. Guthrie, of Appleby, and Mr. Gladstone, to 
whom Mr. Guthrie had transmitted his pamphlet, called “‘ Analysis of Money 
and Banking.” In acknowledging the receipt of the brochure in question, 
Mr. Gladstone sent the following reply :—‘‘ Hawarden, Sept. 8.—Sir,—1 
have read the paper you have been good enough to forward to me, and the 
previous communications with which I had been favoured had made me ac- 
quainted with your views on the subject of the currency. ‘To free banking, 
as I understand it, I attach the highest value; but I do not comprehend in 
that phrase an unlimited issue of notes—that is to say, cn ivsue limited only 
by the discretion of the parties issuing. The limitation of the quantity of 
paper issues by reference to some other standard of a positive character ia, in 
the opinion of the Governmenf, and, I think, in the opinion of Parliament, 
an essential and indispensable part of our legislation on currency, As 
respects note issues in London, I believe the opinion of the Bank of England 
to have been modified of late years. I know that the late governor had no 
fear whatever of allowing any portion of the country issue; to be made in 
London. I do not know the opinion of hia successor.” Mr. Guthrie, it need 
hardly be said, was not satisfied with the answered he received, but followed 
it up by another letter, dated “ Rephad, Stranraer, Sept. 15,” in whieh he 
controverts the position of the right hon. gentleman as regards 
“free banking,” contending that “in the exchanges which would 
naturally take place among free banks, and which can, if necee- 
sary, be enforced by legislation without infringing the principle 
of free banking, there would be a limitation of a positive 
character far more effectual than the restrictions under the Act of 
1844, or than any similar legislative restrictions which could be applied to a 
single bank of issue.” In a further letter, dated Sept. 29, Mr, Guthrie ex- 
presses his disappointment at his last letter being handed over to Mr, 
Gladstone's secretary “for a simple acknowledgment ;” and proceeds, of 
course, to indite a still longer epistle in illustration of the banking errors 
and heresies of Mr. Gladstone; which is likewise supplemented by a couple 
of additional letters, which, like the first, are strongly condemnatory of the 
views of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but requesting him, ‘* when con- 
venient to himself,” to allow him (Mr. Guthrie) an interview, when, he 
says, “I should be able to prove to you that my theory and the practical 
conclasion arrived at by the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce are right.” Ia 
the last of these documents Mr. Guthrie goes largely into figures, which he 
suma up by saying, “ This is my simple theory, which I am prepared to 
maintain ;” promising, if an interview were permitted him, to “ bring the 
whole question before Mr, Gladstone in a nutshell.” These letters were 
responded to, as before, by “a simple acknowledgment” through the 


secretary. 
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THE IMPERIAL VISITS TO THE 
CHOLERA PATIENTS IN THE FRENCH HOS- 


pITALS. 

Tue visits of the Emperor and Empress of the 
French to the cholera wards of the hospitals has 
not only raised the enthusiasm of the people. 
put has set a fashion to the aristocracy, many cf 
whom have since followed the example. 

In his last visit to the Hotel Dieu, the 
Emperor walked from bedside to bedside, speaking 
to the patients, encouraging them, and asking 
questions of the few officials who were not 
engaged at their duties respecting the manage- 
ment of the hospital. . 

There are ple who will of course see 
nothing in this act but another stratagem to 
obtain the sort of influence which iz required by 
a ruler of the French people, But it is surely 
time that such profound cynicism should be 
tempered with a little common-sense, and not 
only Parisian but London newspapers have 
recognised the truly Imperial simplicity of his 
visit. One of our daily contemporaries says :— 

“There are many consistent and self-respecting 
men who have never retracted one word regarding 
the origin of the Empire in the blaze of its sub- 
sequent success ; yet even these will confess that 
the Emperor’s recent visit to the Hotel Dieu, 
and his long stay beside the beds of the cholera- 
smitten, were emphatically ‘the right thing to 
do.’ We do not call it heroic to walk through 
the wards of a ane containing cholera 
patients. It isa thing which hundreds of plain and 
simple people have done for et and interest, 
which nurses do for fourteen shillings a week, 
and doctors as a matter of business and salary. 
But still an Emperor is not expected to in- 
vestigate the nature of disease, or torisk his life in 
the immediate presence of feverorcholera. Allthe 
more credit, therefore, to his Majesty ; and all 
the better answer to the charge which Mr. 
Kinglake levelled against him, that he laid aside 
the privilege of indulging his sympathy and 
interest for the ghastly patients of the hospital 
within the safe recesses of the palace. He did a 
noble and a useful deed when he showed his 
people of Paris, by that example which is so 
much better than precept, that not to be afraid 
of Death is the best way to escape its stroke ; 
and in comparing this instance of his Majesty’s 
moral courage with others, such as riding along 
the Boulevards, on ticklish occasions, or driving 
in the Bois de Boulogne, it is to be noted that 
the safeguards which cynics might suspect in 
the one case are impossible in the other. No 
‘man in black’ could glide secretly in between 
thecholera and the Emperor, if his turn had come; 
no ‘Cent Gardes’ could protect him against the 
pale assassin that had laid those victims on their 
beds in the Hotel Dieu.” 

The good work began by Napoleon was 
carried on by Eugénie, for her Majesty, accom- 
panied by Viscountess Aguado, lady of the 
palace; Mdlle, Bouvet, scarcely yet recovered 
from the accident at NenfchAtel 3 the Marquis de 


Lagrange, her equerry; and M, Duperré, orderly officer of the 
Emperor, devoted a day to visiting the cholera patients, Notwith- 
standing a violent cold, from which her Majesty had been suffering | was rejoiced to find that the number of cures announced a notable 
for some days, forgetting her own fatigue to occupy herself with 

the sufferings of others, she went in succession to the Beaujon 
Hospital, to that of La Riboisiére, and lastly to that of St. Antoine. 
‘The Empress visited the ckolera wards, and, approaching the 
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MONSIGNOR XAVIER DE MG&RODE, PRIVY COUNCILLOR TO THE POPE, AND LATE MINISTER 
OF ARMS AT ROME. 


patients, asked them questions and encouraged them with the 
solicitude and devotedness of a Sister of Charity. Her Majesty 


amelioration in the course of the epidemic, and repeatedly testified 
her satisfaction at the attentions paid to the sickand convalescent, 
in which all those employed showed a rivalry of zeal. On leaving 
each of the three hospitals the Empress was greeted by the 
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acclamations of a numerous crowd, who testified 
in the warmest manner the emotion inspired by 
the self-devotedness of her Majesty. ; ‘ 

The Emperor, from the funds of his privy 

arse, has transmitted to the Minister of the 
nterior a sum of 25,000f. to be distributed 
amongst the families of the victims of the cholera, 
To that sum the Empress has added 15,000f. and 
the Prince Imperial 10,000f. 

In commenting upon this visit, one of the 
Paris journals says :—‘‘The emotion was great, 
as might be expected, among all those poor 
people, and the gratitude profound. All eyes 
were filled with tears. One of the sufferers, 
whose sight was perhaps already obscured by 
the gravity of his state, having replied to a 
question a to him by the Empress, ‘Oui, ma 
sceur,’ ‘My friend,’ said the Sister of Charity 
in attendance, ‘it is not I who speak to you; it 
is the Empress.’ ‘Do not correct him,’ exclaimed 
her Majesty ; ‘it is the most noble name he can 
give me!’ Sublime and generous words! A 
spontaneous expression of the sentiment at once 
the most human, the most popular, and the most 
Christian! A delicate and glorious euvlogium 
addressed to those worthy females who devote 
themselves to the care of the sick! The Empress 
indeed well merited the name of Sister at that 
moment, as she was fulfilling the most painful 
of the functions which cause it to be blessed, and 
she was justly honouring herself by meriting it. 
Empress and Sister of Charity—what glorious 
titles to be united! What lustre they lend to 
each other! Those touching words will find an 
echo in every heart.” 


MONSIGNOR MERODE. 


THE late Ministerial crisis in Rome, which 
was doubtless caused by the promptitude of the 
Emperor of the French in removing the firat 
detachment of the army of occupation, has 
terminated in a change calculated to surprise all 
thore who had begun to believe in the dogged 
obstinacy exhibited by the Papal advisers, 

Of these advisers, Monsignori de Mérode, Pila, 
and Matteuci, the resignation, or rather the dis- 
miseal, of the first has created the greatest 
sensation. This prelate, called to a high position 
in the Holy See at a time of violent crisis, 
personified for several years a very decided 
policy, which centralised European reaction at 
Rome not only against Italian unity but against 
the French Government. “ Little accustomed,” 
says the Mémorial Diplomatique, “to confine 
himself within the limits of diplomatic reserve 
and to the attitude fitted to his office, M. de 
Mérode was more ostensibly than anyone the 
adversary of any system of moderation, or of 
reconciliation with accomplished facta, The 
~— of his life was always to oppose force by 
force.” 

Monsignor Frédéric Xavier Ghislain de Mérode 
was born on the 29th of March, 1820, and 
served for some time as an officer in the 


French army, with which he served two campaigns in Africa, and 
in 1846 was decorated with the order of the Legion of Honoor, 
Having entered into holy orders, he became a member of the Papal 
Government, and eventually rose to the rank of Minister of Arms, 
It was he who, ind 

self at the head of the Pontifical army, while he himself quitted the 
Ministry and returned to the simpler functions of Privy Councillor, 


in 1860 ced General Lamoriciére to place him- 
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no doubt that the resignation of Monsignor de Mérode 
Senet about by the influence of Cardinal Antonelli, whose 
quick eye and hand are now needed to manage the helm of the Pon- 
tifical State; and, according to tolerably reliable authority, the 
difficulty of deposing the obstinate Minister was such that few men 
could have accomplished it with such celerity. : 

It was Cardinal Antonelli who, in a friendly visit, intimated that, 
in the opinion of his Holiness, a journey was indispensably necessary 
to restore the failing health of the Minister ; and it was not till he 
had asked for leave of absence for a few weeks and had visited the 
Pope that Monsignor Mérode discovered the intrigue. He then 
declared that his Holiness was oe under pressure and had been 
deceived, and that he would never voluntarily resign his office. 

To tranquillise him the Pope sent to offer him the post of 
Monsignor Hohenlohe, who will probably be soon created a Car- 
dinal—that is, the post of almoner to his Holiness, together with the 
promise of a Cardinal's hat, if he would leave voluntarily. Mon- 
signor replied, “‘ The Pope, Catholicity, God himself, have made me 

ro- Minister of Arma, chief of the valiant defenders of the Holy See, 

will be pro-Miniater of Armsor nothing. They — send me away, 
accompanied by gensdarme, if they will, but I will not go volun- 
tarily. Providence has placed me in this post, and the Catholic 
world has confirmed and sanctioned it. I must remain here. I will 
be dismissed ; and let the Pope dismiss me if he dare.” 

I; is reported that Antonelli sent to him to say that he was a 
“ revolutionist for resisting in such a mode the Holy Father!” 

A very remarkable scene is then said to have ensued. The Belgian 
Prelate ordered all his property to be carried to the Ministry of Arms 
for fear that he should be replaced by a successor, intrenched him- 
self within the apartment, and formed a kind of barricade with all 
the different articles which belonged to him, at the same time con- 
tinuing to sign papers in spite of the Pope and the Cardinal. 

At last, on Friday evening, the 20th of last month, a note from the 
Ceseeteny oe State, inthe name of his Holiness, signed Antonelli 
relieved Monsignor from his duties, or, to pee clearly, dism 
him. On Saturday morning, the 2ist, de Mérode called together 
the employés of his Ministry, and, in a broken voice, announced he 
had been dismissed, and thanked them for their zeal and co-operation. 
The Pope grants him 100 scudi a month as pension, as Monsignor is 
said to be ruined ; and go finishes the career of the man who was 
born at least 300 years too late, who was a greater Legitimist than 
the Bourbons, ed more Catholic than the successor of St. Peter. 

The dismissal of de Mérode was undoubtedly precipitated by the 

eat changes about to take place. Not only Cardinal Antonelli, 
but the whole Court of Rome, feared to have him in power ata 
moment when the evacuation of the Pontifical States by the French 
was commencing, as, with his impulsive character, it was felt that 
he might provoke a collision. A very considerable deficit, too, was 
discovered by the Minister of Finance ; the deficit, involving the ruin 
of Monsignor and the State, has been attributed to him, and is as- 
signed as another reason for his fall. Those who best know the ex- 
Minister, however, declare that whatever deficiencies may be proved 
to exist are occasioned by his devotion to a mistaken idea, and not 
by any expenditure on himeeif or his office. Impulsive in character, 
devoted to the Papacy, anxious to exalt it to what it was in the 
time of Gregory the Great, he was prepared to sacrifice everything 
to accomplish his object, and, as the best test of his sincerity, he 
sacrificed his own private fortune, 


THE SHANNON DRAINAGE-WORKS.—The Government has consented to 
advance money to pay the cost of employing an engineer on the part of the 
landowners interested in the Shannon drainage, to act jointly with an 
engineer named by the Board of Works, with a view to form a design and 
estimate of the works necessary for the better drainage of the Shannon and 
Suck, and also to estimate the extent and value of the improvement of lands 
adjacent likely to be obtained. Mr, Lynam, ©.E., will act on the part of the 
landowners. 

DEATH OF MR, COMMISSIONER FONBLANQUE.—We regret to announce 
the death of Mr. Commissioner Fonblanque, which occurred on Friday week, 
at Brighton. Mr. Fonblanque had held the office of Commissioner in Bank- 
ruptey since 1832. He had, however, held the office of Commissioner under 
the old bankruptcy law, He was originaliy an officer in the Army, and 
served at the siege of New Orleans, where he was taken prisoner. He was 
an able and learned lawyer, whose decisions have always commanded the 
respect of the profession, In consequence of ill-health, Mr. Forblanque has 
not attended court for more than three years, Since October, last year, Mr. 
Registrar Winslow has acted as his deputy, and in that capacity has dis- 
charged bis duties in a manner which received the warmest commendation 
of the late Lord Chancelior and won the universal approbation of the prac- 
titioners in the court. Mr, Winslow is expected to be nominated to the 
vacancy. 

SLIPS OF THK PrEN.—General Taylor immortalised himself by perpe- 
trating one of the grandest bulle on record, in which he attained what a 
certain literary professor calls “a perfection hardly to be surpassed.” In 
his presidential address he announced to the American Congress that the 
United States were at peace with all the world, and continued to cherish 
relations of amity with the rest of mankind. Much simpler was the blunder 
of an English officer during the Indian muciny, who informed the public, 
through the 7imes, that, thanks to the prompt measures of Colonel Edwards, 
the sepoys at Fort Machison “were all unarmed, taken sback, and, 
being called upon, laid down their arms.” There was nothing very 
astonishing in an Jrish newspaper stating that Robespierre “left no 
children behind him, except a brother who was killed at the same 
time;” but it was startling to have an English journal assure us 
that her Majesty Queen Victoria was “the — to wear another 
man’s crown.” Addison lays it down as a maxim that, when a nation 
abounds in physicians, it grows thin of people. Filibuster Henninpen seems 
to have agreed with the essayist, or he would hardly have informed Generali 
Walker, in one of his despatches, that “ Doctors Rice and Wolfe died of the 
cholera, and Dr. Lindley sickened, after which the health of the camp 
visibly improved.” Intentionally or not, the stout-hearted soldier suggests 
that the beat way of getting rid of the cholera is to make short work of the 
doctors. Among the obituary notices in a weekly paper, not many months 
ago, there appeared the name of a certain publican, with the follow- 
ing eulogium attached to it:—‘He was greatiy esteemed for his 
strict probity and steady conduct through life, he having been a sub- 
scriber to the Sunday Times from its first number.” This is a worthy 
pendant to Miss Hawkins’s story of the undertaker writing to the Corpora- 
tion of London :—“I am desired to inform the Court of Aidermen Mr. 
Alderman Gill died last night, by order of Mrs. Gill ;” and not far short, in 
point of absurdity, is Mdme, Tuseaud’s announcement of the exhibition of 
the effigy of the notorious Paimer, “ who was executed at Stafford with 
200 other celebrities.” The modern fashion of naming florists’ flowers must 
b» held responsible for the very dubious paragraph we extract from a 
gardening paper :—* Mer, Legge will be looked sfter; she may not be so 
ec rtain as but she was, nevertheless, very fine in the early part of the 
season. Lady is ueeful—one of the old-fashioned build, not quite 
round in the ontline, but makes up well.”—Chambers’s Journal. 

THE ASTHETIC TEMPERAMENT OF TEE CELT.—Poverty will by no 
means account for everything ugly in Ireland, Rather do we venture to 
affirm that the fault extends through all Irish works, —— the delusion 
a somew 


sculptare, painting, w 
order of such achievements 
in the humbler details of 


garments are even 


grotesque. Of SoS oa make the rags of an Eastern 
or Spanish beggar cok noble, or 

pnts on her cap and robe, there is absolutely nothing in Ireland. 
often splendidly situated and largely , if there were any real 
artistic feeling in the nation, cought surely to show some characteristics of 
beauty or picta’ ueness, such as Chester, or Rheims, or Nuremburg, or 
Seville. But there is actually not a vestige of such national taste from Cork 
to Belfast, The good buildings are all imitation-classic. The streets—old 
and new—are banales and characterless to the Inst degree. When these 
things are so, may it not be assumed as proven that the taste for the beautiful 
exists ve y rudimentally in the Irish celt ? If it were otherwise, with all his 
poverty aud his troubles, he would eurely have learned to drape himeelf 
gracefully, if it were but in frieze, and to build one street of one town pic- 
turesquely. even if it were bat of honses a3 poor as those of the Pithay of 
Bristol Fraser's Magazine *or October, 
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OPERA AND CONCERTS. : 

Tux “ Mock Doctor ” is now replaced at the Royal English Opera 
by “ Masaniello,” with Mr. Charles Adams in the part of the tenor, 
and Malle. Gillies, a débutante whom we have not yet heard, in 
that of the soprano. This is the “off night performance. 08 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays “L Africaine is 
still represented, and will continue to be played four times a week 
until Christmas. At Christmas there will, of course, be a panto- 
mime. It will be preceded by an opera or operetta, from the pen of 
Mr. Henry Leslie, called “Ida.” After the pantomime season 
Felicien David's “ Lalla Rookh” (of which the libretto has already 
been “ Englished” by Mr. Charles Kenney) will be brought out, — 

The autumn season at Her Majesty's Theatre is, very unjusti- 
ably, to be brought to a close this (Saturday) owen: The per- 
formances have been most successful. Mr. Mapleson, like Cate, is 
not content with commanding success ; he doss more, he deserves 
it, Nevertheless, for some inscrntable reason, the autumnal repre- 
sentations are to terminate to-night; and on the 18th the theatre 
will be reopened for a series of promenade concerts, under the 
direction of Signor Arditi, It was a consolation in the | dreary 
month of November to hear “Faust,” “Der Freischittz,” “ Don 
Giovanni,” and “ Norma,” as those operas have been played during 
the last few weeks at Her Majesty's Theatre. 

The opera-di-camers season at the Royal Gallery of Illustration 
has been brought to a close, and Mr. and Mrs, Reed will reappear, 
on Monday, in “ A Peculiar Family,” which will be followed every 
evening by Mr. John Parry’s vocal and instrumental recollections, 
Mr Reed » onal the thanks of the musical public for having pro- 
duced, during the last few months, a number of ve interesting 
operettas of all periods and classes, from Paisiallo’s “ Serva 
Padrona ” to Offenbach’s “ Ba-Ta-Clan,” or “ Ching-Chow-Hi, as 
it is called in Mr, William Brough’s admirable translation. Mr. 
Reed has alao brought out several original operettas by English 
composers, of which Misa Virginia Gabriel’s was the most remark- 
able. ; 

The Reader informs us that the Earl of Dudley's persistent attack 
upon the Worcester Musical Festival has been vigorously repulsed 
by the Dean and Chapter. The Earl is said to have sought “to 
tempt the Chapter into compliance with his views by offering, con- 


tingently thereon, to increase considerably his donation to the 
resi fund,” which our contemporary rightly describes as “ an 
artifice more ingenious than gentlemanly.” 

The appointment of Mr. Herbert 8. Oakeley to the musical chair 


at the University of Edinburgh has excited some surprise among 
musicians who do not exactly know who Mr. Herbert S Oakeley is. 
Among the candidates for the professorship were Mr. Hullah, Mr. 
Doggan, Mr. Hatton, and Mr. Macfarren, of whom something és 
known, In selecting Mr, Herbert 8, Oakeley the court declared that 
they “couldnot record their decision without stating that they had had 
at once the advantage and the difficulty of being called upon to 
make their selection from a list most distinguished for the amount 
of genius, knowledge. experience, power of performance, and general 
reputation which it combined.” We should like the court to goa 
step further, and explain on what principle they made their choice. 
“Genius, knowledge, experience, power of performance, and general 
reputation ” are strange things to be “comprised ” in a “list ;” but 
it is a fact that some of the candidates for the vacant appointment 
were men of great distinction, and that the candidate to whom the 
appointment has been given was absolutely unknown. He may, 
for aught we know to the contrary, possess “ genius,” “knowledge,” 
and “ power of performance ;” but he certainly has no “general 
reputation.” The proper man for the chair, if he really desired 
to fill it, was Mr, Macfarren. Mr Macfarren is a successful 
operatic composer; he has had great experience as a professor of 
harmony ; and his popular work on harmony is the best of the kind 
that has been published in England. Many of his best musical 
criticisms have appeared, unsigned, in the Musical World ; but his 
prefaces and his annotated editions of important musical works are 

robably known to the well-informed members of the Edinburgh 

niveraity Court. Considered as a composer, a professor, and a 
writer on musical subjects, Mr. Macfarren has no competitors to 
fear—except, of course, Mr. Herbert S. Oakeley, who, in the opinion 
of the said court, is his superior, 


PNEUMATIC RAILWAY. 


ANOTHER loop has been added to that great network of com- 
mutication which bas of late been spreading over and under 
London, On Tuesday that portion of the Pneumatic Railway extend- 
ing between Holborn-bill and Euston-square was formally opened, 
theexperiments being quite satisfactory. The Holborn station is a 
plain and not very extensive buildiag ; but as the chief business of 
the railway is expected to be the transmission of the Post Office 
bags, the accommodation will reap be found sufficient. The 
receiving-houses, indeed, have little to distinguish them from the 
shops which surround them; but, on passing through them 
inte the interior of the building, the visitor crosses a gangway 
which is placed above the large, square, and well-lighted underground 
terminus of the railway, and which leads to the rooms wherein is 
placed the machinery for the necessary suction and propulsion of 
air, The tunnels have doors which open by means of re worked 
by the carriages as they approach the end of their journey, and the 
gradual stopping of the carriages is effected hy inclined planes of 
wood placed inside the rails; eo that the safe arrival of the train 
does not demand that attention which might otherwise render the 
constant use of the railway dangerous. As yet only one of the 
two tunnels is completed ; but the line can be worked both ways, 
It is expected that an additional line will be laid down to St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, which will, of course, greatly facilitate postal 
arrangements. The length of the present section is about two miles 
aud a quarter; and that distance was on Tuesday travelled in seven 
minutes and a quarter. It was stated, however, that the 
passage is often accomplished in much less time. The working 
of the mechanism seems to be excessively gentle; and the use of 
the wooden breaks we have mentioned—which lift the wheels of the 
carriage off the rails—prevent any violent concussion. The carriages 
sre about 4 ft. in breadth and about 10ft,in length. They are 
made of thick wood, cased with iron plates; and the wheels, of 
course, revolve in an excavated circle, 20 as to be flush with the 
side. To ensure the perfect exclusion of air, each carriage has along 
the top a rim of galvanised indiarubber, about 3 in. broad, which is 
bent down as the carriages pass into the tubes, Herein lies the only 
difficulty about the transmission of passengers, To be shut up for 
seven minutes in a box 10 ft. by 4 ft, is no more uncomfortable than 
to sleep in # emall and ill-ventilated yacht; but, should some 
accident cause the carriages to pause midway, it requires little 

8 tion to decide upon the fate of the unlucky mortals within 
e airtight compartment. In such a case, too, it would be of little 
use to break through the carriage (were that poesible), for immedi- 
ately outside there is the tube itself, which would prove eomewhat 
of an obstruction, while the indiarubber of the other carriages 
would still prevent any admission of air, From the great simplicity 
of the mechanism, however, there is really, we should think, but 
little danger of any such unfortunate occurrence ; and if the direc- 
tora of the Pneumatic Railway would, on certain urgent occasions, 
kindly forward to Euston-square a passenger for the northern trains, 
they would eara the thanks of many of those people whom Nature 
has cursed with an inability to go anywhere in proper time, Mean- 
= business of the new railway will be the transmission of 
| parcels. 


LAUNCH OF AN IRON-CLAD FRIGATE FOR THE - 
| MENT.—A formidable addition to the Italian navy wan sonde oa Bevo 
| last. The Millwall Ironworks and Ship-building Company launched from 
their yard at Millwall an iron-clad frigate, the Affondatore. She is fitted 
with two cupolas on Captain Cowper Coles’s plan, and will carry two ten-ton 
guns. From her bew projects a huge beak, which would be fatal to most ships 
against which it might be driven. She is beautifully modelled. At a 
lnncheon which feliowed the launch a letter was read from the Italian 
Minister in London, in the course of which he praised very highly the work- 
wanship of the Millwall Company. 
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THE HOUSELESS POOR IN ST. PANCRAS AND CLERKE 
ON Tuesday afternoon Mr. Farnall. the Commissioner of the Pe 

Board, attended the weekly meeting of the St. Pancras guardians tot Law 
out the illegality of the houseless poor being turned from the Work Poin: 
doors of that parish, as Shey lately have been, on the plea that the house 
were full; and in the evening he visited the Clerkenwell guardians torn 
same purpose. Neither of viese parishes has yet become entitled to t the 
any portion of the general fund raised for the special relief of the de t 
and houseless poor of the metropolis, neither having fulfilled the requir 

ments of the Act, and neither having proper accommodation for the ee - 
less applicants for relief and shelter. At St. Pancras Mr. Lawtord aan 


the chair. 

The Commisstoner, at this meeting, said he had become fully aware ¢} 
there had been many applicants at the workhouse door who had not 
sheltered in accordance with the provisions of the law. The press had t en 
notice of the fact, and, on inquiry of the officers, he found it had be: :: are 
custom to reply to applicants that the wards were full, and, giving 
houseless a piece of bread, to send them away. The guardians must kn 
that they were bound to give shelter as well as relief, and even ma jic iliat 
tendance if n . He hoped the guardians would not deny that persons 
were refused relief, because if they did he should have to call for the oft 
and the books and prove the fact to them. He went on to point ou: :, 
them that the liability of parishes to provide for the houseless did not vase :1 
the provisions of the Houseless Poor Act were not adopted, aa they were bound 
to relieve the poor. He showed them that it was highly desirable that the , 
should place their parish in the position to receive back the money it expende , 
in the relief and lodging of the houseless, by making satisfactory accommo, 
tion for applicants. He also urged upon them the necessity of applying ates 
such as stone-breaking, oakum-picking, or bristle-teasing, to all able-bodind 
men and women who had lodging and relief, the only exceptions he «hov|4 
advise to the labour-test being women suckling, the aged and intirm, ana 
such wayworn wanderers who were unable todo any work. The majority 
of the applicante, he said, were under forty years of age, and, by giving 
them work te do for their lodging, many would be sent back to their legiti. 
mate employments, for there was plenty of work in the metropolis for those 
who sought it. He impressed upon the guardians that they must prevent 
starvation, that they must protect the rates by applying a test, ana, if thoy 
had not the means of lodging the applicants in the workhouse, the relieving 
officer was to find them lodgings elsewhere. 

Several of the guardians at once acknowledged that the accomodation for 
the houseless was not such as it should be, and expreseed their willingness 
to make such arrangements as should be satisfactory to the Commissioner, 

‘One gentleman added that the St. Pancras guardians did not feel thi; 
an to carry out the regulations of the Poor Law Board for the reasons 
that the Times of that day showed actuated the Bermondsey guardians jy 
doing the same thing—namely, the desire to participate in the benetite of 
the general fund ; but they felt highly desirous to carry out the law, and 
the subject had before been spoken of among the guardians, and it had been 
intended to refer the subject toa committee, which would, no doubt, that 
day be done. 

n answer to various questions, 

The Commissioner said he thought it highly desirable there should be « 
uniform labour test and a uniform dietary for the able-bodied. Each work- 
house should have several tests, a rough sort—such as stone-breaking —jor 
the labouring classes of men, and others, such as mat-making, oakum- 

ing, bristie-teasing, and such like, for clerks out of work and wowwen, 

recommended that the test should be applied in every case in which a 
man or woman could do any work, and if this were carried out vagrancy 
would not increase in this short-han‘ed country, in which the price of labour 
was rising fast. There was notbing alarming, be assured them, in the 
pauperism of this country, for the percentage of pauperism was only 3}, 
taking the babe at the breast and the infirm and aged pauper - a rate whici 
was nothing to what it was in other countries, 

The chairman assured the Commissioner that the parish was desirous of 
doing its duty, and that the subject should receive the earnest attention of 
the guardians, 

The question was at once referred to a committee, to be reported upon to 
the board, 


NWELL, 


ain 
titnte 


At the Clerkenwell Board Mr. E, J. Thompeon presided, and there was a 
full attendance of guardians. 

The Commissioner said he knew the Clerkenwell guardians laboured under 
some difficulty in providing for the houselees poor, as they bad no room, for 
the workhouse, which was only intended for 500 persons, now held 545, of 
whom 226 were sick. The workhouse had no siring-yards, no space for tests 
to be applied, and in fact it was the most wretched workhouse in London. 
He advised the guardians to take some place and fit it up for the purpose of 
carrying out the Houseless Poor Act, and so make themselves eligible to 
receive payment out of the common fund, instead of throwing the burden 
of maintaining the houseless poor upon their own ratepayers, as at present. 

The Chairman said the guardians had been considering the subject, bu! 
they could not finda place suitable for the purpose. They would do «!! 
they could do to meet the requirements of the Poor-Law Board. 

A guardian asked the Commissioner how he accounted for the houseless 

r “ coming to light,” for when he was a young man there were no house- 
less poor to stand about workhouse doors, Most of these were young people, 
strong and able to work, and he wanted to know how they had “ struck up.” 

The Commiesioner replied that, if granite were given them to break, they 
would not come again unless they were really destitute, for they would find 
it better to work at their trades, 

The guardian said he believed co, and he understood some “hard bite” 
would be found for the houseless in Marylebone. 

The Commissioner hoped that no harsh feeling would be expressed against 
the houseless, All the guardians had to do was to find shelter for applicants 
and give them relief, for which relief and lodging the recipients would do 
work, He then left the matter in the hands of the board, 


A CLERGYMAN HANGED IN Erricy.—Guy-Fawke1 Day was celebrated 
in the Protestant parish of Clapham by something beyond the meanins!crs 
“Guys’’ and “ Holler, boya!” which now mark the anuiversary of Gus 
powder Plot. The Rev. Bradley Abbott, Incumbent of Christ Church dis 
trict, has rendered himself extremely unpopalar amongst his parishioners 
by introducing into their church Romish dreszes, chasubles, dalmatics, 
stoles, &ic., the use of incense, processions with crosses, floral decorations, 
frequent genuficxions and unusual postures, a rood screen, &c.; and com- 
plaints and memorials to the Bishop of Winchester have been repeatedly but 
fruitlessly made. On Monday the popular feeling found expression by the 
exhibition of an effigy, atiired in a mock chasuble and stole, and other 
Popieh garments, of the rev. gentleman, hanging by the neck from a formid- 
able gallows, On the crossbeam was the inseription— 

This traitor priest did promise 
An honest man to be, 
But he deceived his people 
And caused thom all o fies ! 
—an allusion to the fact that the inhabitants of the district n> longer form 
the bulk of the congregation, which consists for the most part of Church- 
men ef extreme views from other districts of the metropolis. The 
“ promise” alluded to is one made the rev. gentleman before he was 
appointed Incumbent (now utterly di ), that he would keep the 
eervice as it had heretofore been conducted, and not introduce any novelties. 
The display seemed to be well received, and the enterprising thongh rude 
eatirists pocketed a rich harvest of shillings and sixpences, 


THE CONFEDERATE LOAN List.—The list of holders of Confederate stock 
which appeared in the New York papers a few weeks ago, having been the 
subject of much comment in England, I think it right to tell you what / 
know about the document. On the 8th of September (about a week, | 
believe, before the list was published) I saw Mr. Seward for the first time at 
the Office. In the course of conversation he said to me, “ Pray what 
has Mr. — ss gentleman) made by his stock in the Confederacy ?”’ 
I answered that I knew nothing about it, but thought it very improbable 
that the gentleman in question had ever held any of the stock. He rang 4 
bell, and said to the messenger, “ Bring that list of British bondholders here. 
The man brought it, and Mr. Seward said, “ We have obtained this from Con- 
federate agente in Paris. The Confederates are now, andare willing to se!l 
all thetr secrets. your Vice-Chanceilor Page Wood has decided that 
weare the heirs-at-law of the Confederacy, and therefore we areentitled to their 
papers.” This he said with a smile. He then read the list, to the best of 
my recollection as it appeared afterwards in the papers, together with an 
account of a meeting at Mr. Beresford Hope's, which you will have seen was 
published ayter the “ Now,” said Mr. Seward, handing the papers to 
me, “ you may judge how disinterested was the support Englivh leaders of 
pee i oe panne I and a member of the English Honse 

Commons was present suggested that these were probably not 
authentic. Mr. Seward said, “I cannot tell that. Tr caly tell you where I 
got them from. I intend to use them, and we shall see.” On looking dow! 
the list I said, “I am sure there must be some mistake here,” and the mem 
ber of Parliament made a similar remark when he saw the name of Mr. 
Giadstone down for £2000. Mr. Seward, however, merely ropcated that 
Confederate agents had sold the list in Paris. The pipers were foolscoy 
sheets, fastened together by a piece of blue ribbon in the corner. I now 
know that they were in the handwriting of the American Minister at Paris, 
Mr. Bigelow. Of this, I repeat, there is not the slightest doubt. I heard no 
more of the list until one morning I saw all the newspapers shouting over it. 
It was sent from Washington in the “ Associated Press” despatch, and 
appeared simultaneously in all the papers, the Jerald being guiltless of the 
fabrication. After a few days’ interval, the second instalment was published 
in the same manner. I think it right to add that,in my belief, Mr. Seward 
was as mach deceived as anyone by the imposture, and that Mr. Bigelow is 
the person chiefly responsible for putting it in circulation, Thiniing the 
affair rather curious, and that it might turn up again one day. I made « few 
notes about it after I left Mr. Seward, ond from them I give you this short 
statement.—d mertcan Correspondent oF the Times, 


Nov. i, 1865 


‘LAW AND CRIME. 


Mr. Kelley, Incumbent of St. George's 
1, bas recently had two cases of 
pel upon his anda, in both of which he appeared 
li jaintiff, The rev. gentleman had, it seems, 
as Pu eustomed to prepare tea in the vestry of his 

Di wherewith to strengthen and refresh him- 
if during the performance of his clerical duties, 
T certain collection of hymns was used in his 
“ynrch, and for some time before he was made 
“sare of it, the pew-openers were wont to sell the 
awa'? jooks at a small price in the church. The 


b a wrepapers got hold of the facts, and one of 


aE Rev. 
church , Liver] 


charch, W 


oo published a correspondence between Mr, 
Kelley and one of his churchwardens, with com- 


s accusing the a of having converted 
rae place into a cook’s shop and a bookseller's 
shop. Hence pr led an action at the suit of 
Mr, Kelley, who lost it in consequence of Mr. Baron 
Bramwell having directed the jury that the matter 
wasa legitimate subject for publiccomment. On this, 
Mr, Kelley moved the Court for a new trial on the 
ground of misdirection ; but the Court upheld the 
jearved Baron's views and statement of the law, and 
«aid that the question as to excess in the comments 
was a matter entirely for the jury. Consequently, 
the verdict against Mr. Kelly was undisturbed. 
Inasecond case, the local journalist appeared to 
have certainly exceeded the limits of priety by 


ling the rev. gentleman “an impostor 
aps knave,” in addition to the charge of dese- 


cration by conversion of the church into a cook’s 

shop an bookseller'’s shop; and declaring him 
guilty of brawling and writing vile, atrocious, and 
threatening letters. In this case the jury returned 
a verdict in favour of Mr. Kelley, but with only one 
farthing damages. Mr. Kelley thereupon, in per- 
son, moved the Court on the inadequacy of the 
damages; and in this case he succeeded in obtaining 
arule calling upon the opposite side to show cause 
against a new trial, 

‘Baker v. Moran” was the title of a cause tried 
in the ar seign ig The plaintiff was a footman in 
the service of Major Aikman, of Brompton. In 
May last Baker went for a cab to take his master’s 
lnggage to a railway station. A large box was 
placed on the roofof thecab, The footman ran 
back to fetch a portmanteau, which he placed inside 
the vehicle, of which he then shut the door. He 
next mounted upon the footboard, the cabman 
being already upon the seat. The horse turned 
suddenly, and box, cab, footman, and cabman were 
upset, a3 might have been expected from the 
weight on the top of the carriage and the 
absence of ballast within, So far there was 
little doubt as to the facts. But the footman de- 
posed that, when he mounted, the cabman was 
seated, reins in hand, and that it was his turning 
the horse too sharply which caused the disaster. 
In this respect his evidence was unsupported. On 
the other hand, the cabman and two disinterested 
witnesses, whose addresses had, as usual, been 
obtained at the time of the occurrence, agreed in 
testifying that when the plaintiff leaped upon 
the footboard the cabman was occupied in 
arranging the box on the roof, and that it 
was the plaintiff's haste in jumping up, after 
shutting the door, and before the man could 
take the reins, which caused the accident, There 
could, therefore, he no doubt as to the balance of 
evidence. The Judge, Mr. Baron Martin, summed 
up evidently in favour of the defendant, and told 
the jury that, if the plaintiff had contributed to the 
misfortune, or if even it were the result of one of 
those accidents inevitably concurrent upon the em- 
ployment of horses, the defendant (the cab-pro- 
prietor) would not be liable. Nevertheless, the jury 
d:liberated long, The cause of the delay soon 
became apparent on their inquiring of the Judge 
whether they could not find for the defendant 
without giving costs to the plaintiff. The object of 
this was clearly that they thought the plaintiff was 
in the wrong; but,as he hed really been injured, they 
considered it hard that he should be punished for 

endeavourin 
been advised, upon his view of the matter, was a 
just claim. The Judge directed them that they had 
no business with the question of costs, which was 
entirely a matter of law, while they had only to 
deliver a verdict upon the facts, The jury again 
consulted, and ultimately a juror was withdrawn ; 
so that the cause was ended, each party having to 
pay his own costs, There is, upon the surface, 
some reason in the jury, thus claiming a kind of 
equitable jurisdiction. But, in fact, the equity was 
the other way, Plaintiff might be a poor man, 
but, if so, the greater the hardship upon the de- 
fendant, who had to contest a baseless claim at his 
own expense, a claim to which he was only 
amenable, not through his own act, but by a 
stringent law rendering him liable for the act of a 
— who ie hired hi ms rs ny 
tibly assume: verty of t! aintiff might have 
rendered it @ matter of policy {or him, even if con- 
Vinced of its injustice, to settle rather than to 
litigate. 

In this same case there occurred a fanny inci- 
dent. Plaintiff's counsel was examining him as to 
the injuries sustained. ‘You went into the coun- 
try te reernit your health?” “ Yes, Sir.” “ How 
long did yon stay?” “Six weeks.” Baron Martin 
here interrupted with, Did your master stop your 
wages?” “Yea, my Lord.” Counsel, disregardin 
the interpolation, and resuming his own line o 
examination, continued, “ Was that by the doctor’s 
advice ?” 

The youth who hit upon the ingenious but silly 
device of obtaining money under pretence of warn- 
ing householders against impending burglaries, by 
reporting conversations between thieves, and alleged 
to have been overheard by himself, was tried at the 
Middlesex Session, and sentenced to four months’ 
hard labour. 

The duties of a grand jury were thus neatly and 
concisely epitomised by Assistant Judge Payne, 
in his charge at the opening of the Middlesex 
Sessions :— 

He said they were of a very formal nature; their 
province was to inquire whether or not, upon the facts 
bronght before them, there was, in their opinion, @ 
sufficient prima facie case made out against the prisoners 
to jnstify them in sending the eases for trial. It was no 
part of their province to say whether a prisoner was 
guilty or not. They were not compelled to examine all 
the witnesses if they thought a case was made out by the 
examination of one or two; but they should not throw 
out a bill until they had heard all the witnesses. 

Sir Edward Cast, who is unfortunately a pro- 
vincial justice, lately sat in judgment upon a man 
who was charged with having stolen a dog be- 
lovging to Sir Edward himeelf, The man vainly 


to vindicate what he had no doubt | 


is cab, and which the pos- | 


| aggre and tried to prove, that, having met with 
oe og astray, he Was about to restore it, As 
chairman of the justices, Sir Edward examined wit- 
nesses, and passed upon the prisoner (a labourer) | 
seatonse of fourteen days’ imprisonment with hard 
poe _ The man was forthwith released by the 
iene Secretary, In self-vindication, Sir E. Cast 
as published a letter in which he states that the 
Prosecution was “rather for an offence against 
ublic morality than any private injury ; for the 
aw did not require that either the ownership or the 
value of the dog attempted to be stolen should be 
brought in proof.” This is an odd exposition of 
law from a magistrate. How cana theft be proved 
without evidence of ownership by some one other 
than the thief? Again says Sir Edward :— 

As soon, however, as I read the re jl 
papers I communicated it to the Aen poy nara 
Sir George Grey discharged James Winstanley from 
Chester Castle, at the request of the committing magis- 
trates and myself, in order tiat no ground for the animad- 
versions of the newspapers should remain that might mis- 


lead the public, and not from the slightest i 
for the stability of the commitment. sana 


Why did Sir Edward, if he had no apprehension 
for the stability of the commitment, forward the 
report to the Home Office with a request for the 
man’s discharge? ‘In order,” saya he, “that no 
ground should remain for animadversions by the 
newpapers.” Truly, an odd ground for soliciting 
the pardon of a justly-convicted and properly-sen- 
tenced prisoner. It seems to us that Sir Edward's 
attempted exculpation is as strong a proof as his 
conduct in the case under review of his unfitness 
for the post for which his local influence, certainly 
not his legal acumen, has qualified him. 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
NOTWITHSTANDING that tha transactions in National Stocks 
have been only moderate, and that money has continued firm in 
rice, the market has shown more firmness, and the quotatioss have 
on the advances. Consols, for Money, have Toon 89 to ROA ; 
eect Joe Recent 20h } 4 Reteona re New Three per Cents, 874 § 5 
4, March, to @s, . 5 ai , 88, 
Bank tok has tena ene is. ; ditto, June, 88, to 4a, dis, 
ndian Secarities have moved off slowly, but at full quotations 
India Stock, 216 to 219; Ditto Five c Cente, 1049 to Iss Rupee 
Paper, 101 to 102 and 1074 to 108}; India Bonds, 132, to 20, prem. 
‘here is # full average supply of money in the general discoant 
market, yet the lowest rates for the best papers are aa follow :— 


Thirty Days’ Billa oe os vs 18 or cent. 
Sixty Days’ .. oo 5 4 e - 
Three Monthy’ .. - “ oo 7h « 
Four Months’ or oo oo a « 
Six Months’... .. ° ss ” 


Some large quantities of gold have been sent into the Bank of 
England, and the importations have been on « full average scale. 
Toe sum of £300 000 has been forwarded tothe Brazils on account 
of the new loan, The silver m irket is steady, 

The market for Foreign Securities continues dull, and fa several 
instances a further decline has taken placs ia ths quo'ations. The 
Scrip of the new Brazilian loan is now quoted at 2h to 2} pm. 
Brasilian Five per Cents have marked 95}; Dicto Four-aud-a-Hait 
Ber Cents, 1850, 69% ; Divo, 1865, 754 ; Chilian Six per Ceata, 98h; 

ubian Seven per Cents, 75; Egyptian Seven per Cents, 95; 
Ditto, 1864, 92; Greek, 19 ; Italian Five per Cents, 1861, 64 ; Ditto, 
1865, 784; Mexican <hees per Cents, 254; Moorist Seve: per Cents. 
94); New Grenada, 15} ; ortagaese Three per Centa, sh; Russian 
Old Five per Cents, 89; Div 862, 894 ex div.; Ditto Four-and-a- 
Half per Cents, 883 ; Sanit hree per Cente, 454; Ditto, Passive, 
284; Lurkish Six per Conta, 185%, 73; Ditto, 1862, 75}; Ditte Five 
per Cents, 44; Ditto Four per Cants, 100j. 

A somewha* increased amount of business haa been transacted in 
the market for Joint-stock Bank Shares, Agra and Masterman's, 
574; Anglo-Egyptian, 133; Bank of New Zealand, 16%; British 
and Californian, 5 ; Chartered of India, Aestralis, and Chiaa, *3h ex 
div. ; Chartered Mercantile of India London, and China, 49]; City, 
109; Consvlidated, 10}; Zuglish Jeint-atock, 14; European, 1h 
Hindustan, Chine, and Japan, 19§ ; Imperial Ottoman, 16% ; Land 
Mortgage of India, 4f oc div.; London of Mexico and South 
America, 15}; London Chartered of Australia, 25}; London and 
County, 79; London Joint-stock, 50}; Gondon and Sonth 
African, 164; London and Westminster, 98; Metropolitan and 
Provincial, 174 ; Oriental, 49} ex div. ; Scinde, Punjanb, and Delhi, 
5h; Standard of British South Africa, 14} ex div, ; and Union o! 


London, 53. 

Colonial ament Securities have commanded but little at- 
tention. Canada Six per Cents 94; Ditto Fiv- per Conts, 82{; 
New South Wales Five per Cents, 904; and Victoria Six per 
Centa, 106. 

The Miscellaneous Market, on the whole his ruled steady, 
Atlantic Telegraph, 24; Aus:ralian Agricultural, 18}; City Offers, 
7h; Credit Foncier and M>bilier of England, 83 ; Ebow Vale, 137; 

yptian Commercial and Trading, 3} ex div. ; Fore-street Ware- 
house, 11%; General Credit, 6); Hudson's Bay, 15§; !nterrational 
Financial, 64; Joint stock Diseount, 8}; Loxdon Financial, 22; 
Lendon General Omnibus, 33; Millwall Freehold Land and Dock, 
5; Millwall Lronworks, 5; National Diseo int, 164; Overend, 
Gurnsy, and Cu., 19}; Peel River Land and Mineral, 39 ; Royal Mail 
Steam, 117 ex div. ; South Australian Land, 30); Grand Junction 
Canal, 70; Kennet and Avon, 64; Regents, 23 ; European Gaa, 13); 
Imperial, 82 ex div.: Berlin Waterworks, li}; Chelsea, 29; East 
London, 123}; and We-c Middlesex, 113, 

The Railway Share Market has c ntinued flat. and the quotations 
have been dispox d to weakness. The calls faliing due this month 


amount to only £185,000. 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 

CorRN EXCHANG#,—Only limited cuppiies ot English whest 
have been on offer this week, Good and fine samples have moved 
off steadily, at \s. per quarter more money; but other kinds have 
sold slowly, at lave rates, Foreign wheat—the show of which has 
not increased—has been in fair request, at very full pricea Flon:- 
ing cargoes of wheat have risen !s to 24, per quarter Fine barley 
has producea rather more money, with a good demand. Grinding 
ana distilling socta have continaed firm, The malt trade has been 
in a healthy state, at full quotations. The supply of malt has been 
moderately good Oatshave moved off freely, at a farther improve- 
ment in value of 6 per quarter. Both baans and peas have sold 
steadily, at very fall prices. Ths flour trade has been ina healthy 
state. 

ENGLISN.—Wheat, 344, to 52x; barley, 228, to 40s; malt, 
482. to 674. ; oats, 194, to 39s. ; rye, 264. to 28a; beana, dls. to Sis. ; 
peas, 378. to 438. per quarter. Flour, 32a. to te. net 280 Ib, 

CATTLE.—Prime stock has moved off , at full prices 
Otherwise, the trade has been very inactive :— , from 24 
to 5a, 4d.; mutton, 4s, 2a. to és, Sd, ; veal, 4s. 6d, to 5a, 6d. ; pork, 
4a, to 5a. 8d. per 81b. to aink the offal. 

NEWGATE AND LEADRNHALL.—These markets are fairly sup- 

lied with mest, in which a steady business is doing, as follows :— 
from 2s. 10d. to 48, 8d, ; mutton, 3s. 6d. to 5s, 100,; veal, 4a. 4d. 

lb, by the carcass, 

‘T#a—The public seles held this week have gone off steadily, at 
full prices. 

SUGAR.—All raw [qualities are a dull ingniry, and 64, per ewt, 
lower. The stuck consists of 86,943 tons, against 118,593 tons at this 
time last year. Refined goods are inactive, at late rates. 

CoFFER—There is more inquiry for this article, and the 
tions have an upward tendency, Stock 12,365 tons, against 
ton+im 1864, 
| RICK.—Rather large lpn have, changed hands, at extreme 

rates, Stock, 27,128 ton Inst 32,570 tons last reason. 

PROVISIONS.—There air a moderate demand for Irish butter, 
st about stationary prices. Foreign parcels ate quite as dear as last 
week, Bacon is steady, at 4s per cwt, for Waterford on board. 
Hams and lard have become heavy, oa lower terms, All other pro- 
visions are inactive. 

TALLOW.—Vhe demand is less active, at 50s, 34. per cwt. for 
P.Y.C., on the spot. Lian ) ene casks, against 54,176 caske 
im 1864. Rough fat 2s, S)d. per 8 

OLLS.—Linseed oil, on the spot, is selling at £% perton, Rape 
is firm, at £50 to £53; cocoanut, £47 0s. to £51; and fine palm, 
£44 108. to £45, French vw mune, a «ang re wiles 

.— Kam ves 0! Ow! at «al 

SPIRITS.—Ri mo’ ys of Haat India, is 6d, to 

6d, to 13+, 6d. ; 


f Leew: la 74, to ls, 84,5 ant pro 
aign per pion} Malt spirit is selling at from 1%. 


to 5a, 4d, ; and pork, 4a. 2d, to 6s. 


aus 


British spirit, 1a, 10d, ; Hollands, $s. 4d, to 34. 5d.; and British 
6d, 
aay Se ermawe! eadow , £4 to £5 108,; clover, £4 10s, 


£61 and straw, £1 12s. to por load. 
SO ALa- ties Thongs coals, 224, 64. to 23a; other kinds, 18s, to 


5 ton. 
ag tae ‘demand for most kinds is steady, at fall prices—vis . 
f 70a, to 1908. owt. 

*Woou—All kinds are dull sale; nevertheless, prices are sup- 
PO OOTATOES,—The supplies are moderately good, and the inquiry 
is firm, at from 50s, to 90s, per ton, 

THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
FRipay, NOVEMBER 3 
BANKRUPTS.—W. PRENTICE, Cavendish, 
GREAVES, no oginene BRUTON, 
.—S, RAND amden Town. 
smieso8, Clapham-ro +4, travellen— oi BT eon Kerk: 
atret, baker,—C, KERIN, New Cros, olor . ponte penne 


v .—I. RICE, Harrow-road, baker.—A. 
| ena: We WHITE, Backhurst-hill, Esrex— A BOWKER, 


3 


Lamborae, licensed victusller.—T HUDSPITH, Waiworth, clerk.— | 


NING, Ea baker aud corndealer.— 5. STANESBY, 
an Keone Srrelst ‘taaiinator.— T. DAVIES 


man 


J. 
| South Kensington, artistic 
| W. N, DENT, Hackney, watch~ 


Horeelydown, grocer: ls 
| ; builder, — I, ROBERSON, Sydenham, boot- 
ies rd, HALLIDAY, Baker-stroet. — A. SHMULLER, 


Tusendsm-vourt-rosd, cablnetmaker, «BR. FEHGUSON, jua., 5% 


Carditf,— | Chronic Cough, Genarst Dali: nes fo 
guard afacturer.—P. YN, | of 1 hoephite tune, 5 ron, i 
.—W.T. RAMSETUL, see GOOLE, | phoaphite of Quinine ‘and of Mangavess, prepared hy H. L.. Swann, 
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Luke's, cheesemonger, — C. BARNETT, Cheapside, commiarion 
secut— i. MUTTON, sen,, Charlton, Dover.—E. STACEY, Portsea, 
jewel -—W. T. LYON, Brixton, plumber.—J, FOSSEY, Shore- 
‘ teh, saddlor.—J. H. PERKINS, Brompton.—P, PANTE Gray's 
area builter.—J. ROWLEY, hela, fog optician — 

1 AKER, Bilston, licensed victualler—J. LLOYD, ngton, 
as or—R B. GIBBS, Gloucester, commission egent.—A. FORD, 
By moath, baker—A. WHARTON, Middle borough, innkeeper.— 
GB. HUDSON, Harrogate, lodging-houss ke: per.—R, WALTON, 
Mi idiesbo:ough, wine merchant.—!, BARKER, Brighouse, currier. 
W. EDWARDs, Ickle's Mills. Yorkshire. iron-roller.—W. REAM, 
Liverpool, licensea victuailar.—O, MORGAN, Caruarvon, tailor.—J. 
foe KUUS, jon. Manchester, brass finishes. — J. 'MOONEY, 
ae bridge, Lancashire, ot'on-wa-te dealer—T. H. OSLER, 
rut pghar.— W. PY#, Old Mill, Yorkshire, bootmaker.—D. J. 

MM INS, Portsen—A YOEGL, Portses, dealer ia jewellery.— 
J. HANNAY. Ormakirk, geocer.— W. F. JAMES, Leicester. — 
W. LEEK. Wolverhampton, grocer.—W. MERCER, Burton,—J. 
DBAOON, Lovg Buckby, Northampionshire, brickmaker.—T. PITT, 
Bradford, siuker.—H. GILES, Southampton.—J. COOK, South- 
CORE, Rreengrocer.—B, PEARCE, Truro, statuary mason.—J. 

KE, Trench, farmer. H. RICH MOND, jun., Sunderland, plane- 
msker,—J, HUFFER, Tallington, licensed victualier— MH. LINKS, 
Northampvon, beerseller and coaldealer,—W. HOLLIDAY, Bishop 
Auckland, to cher of music ~ W. NE3US, Northamyton, beerselier 

dener—W. HOOPER, Bridgewater, painter and glasier.— 
Ww pkafeld, falling miller.—D. THRALL, Mansfield, 
fr b JM, Worcester, draper'’s assistant.—J. H. 
SOULTMAN, Suckley, railway sub-contractor.—G. HALL, Brettell- 
lane, Staffordshire, glassmaker.—R. MARRISON, Norwich, guo- 
maker,—W. ORD, Pockthorpe, Nerwich, licensed victualler — 
W. SCOREY. Beockeuhurst, keeper of the post-office.- EZ CURTIS, 
Romsey, baker.—G. SMITH, ianley, plumber and glaz\er.— 
8. PERRY, jun,, Burterle'gh, miller aud eh pkeeper—T. MERRY, 
Fenton, carter, —W. WILKINSON, Longton, shoedealer, — H, 
STEVENSON, Victoria Park, warehonseman.—F. HYLAND, 
Rainham, builder.—W, KNIGHT, Burslem, butcher.—W. BEXRY, 
Hanley, beerseiler.— W. PUTTS, Wolatanton, butty collia.—G. 
LEKK, Hanley, Shoemaker —J, HODGES, Droitwich, 

SCUTOH SEQUESTRATIONS —T, BROUGH, Mill of Fortune, 
Pe rthshire, farmer. —J, LAT vO, Kirkealdy, auctioneer.—J. and D, 
CAM°?BELL, Purilech, builders, — RR, JOHNsTON, Glasgow, 
muslin manufacturer, 


confectioner, 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 7. 

PP ge eth ome Ay eee W. PREEDY, Haverstock- 
‘a clerk. N3 TH, Hounsiow, seedsman.—J. 

ERICK, Cornhill, financial agent. ‘ ei! anvil 
BANKBUPTS.—E. TYRELL, Romford, clerk—C. WOLLY, 
Hackney, commercial traveller.—J, 8. N. BUDD, Fulham-road.—G, 
CLARKE, Limehouse, tailor.—J. V. FOR3E, Fuston-road, car- 
peoter.—S. WILLIFER, Barnabury-road,—T, FOWKE, fellowship 
ter.—A. W. BONE, King’s Lynv, stonemason —A. PYE, Gray's 
un-road, trunkmeker. — T, RICHES, West Rudham, grocer,— 
S. W. BURBAGK, Southwark Bridge-road, undertaker.—T. PETTIT, 
Farlington! grocar,—H. W. WOOD, Peckham—J. WHITE, St. 
Joha’s-wood, baker.—J COOPBR, Bisckfriars-road, ladies’ boot- 
maker.—L. G. JULLIEN, Notting-hili, musical director.—3. 
FRANKAN, Bishopagate-street, importer—C, W. HAHN, Newman- 
street, Oxford-street, leather-hag maker.—N. PRICK, ‘hton, 
draper.—H. M, UPION, Hammersimi . H. 0, PANTAENIUS, 
Edgwarc-road, decorator's manager.— 3, M, A. COLLIVER, Mait- 
land Park, assistant schoolmaster—J. D. PARMINTER, New 
Wandsworth, paymaster.—W. D. BENNETT, Plumstead, store- 
keeper, Royal Arsenal.—W. DA®R, Walworth road, baker.— 
J.N. BROWN, Notting-hill—R. GRIFFITHS, Alveley, farmer.—8. 
WOOTTON, Coventry, watch manufactarer.—M. LOVATT, Upton 
Warren, farmer—J. PLANT, Wolverhampton, grocer —K. W. 
SESSIONS, Bristol, draper.—F. A. ED WARDES, Pilrasth, farmer, 
F, F, HOLE, Spreyton, clerk in holy orders,—s. T. B. NORBURY, 
Harrogace, tailor and drarer—J, COOKE, Leeds, printer—H. H 
GOLDING, Liverpool, corn merchant —J. and D. ROBINSON, 
Manchester, brassfounders.—D MURRAY, Longtown, teadealer, — 
T. TAY, Birminghem, elec ro-plate manutacturer.—W. COLLINS, 
Birmingham, huckster,—#, PROUDLOVE, Broughton, tailor — 
T. HARRIs, Birmingham, grover.—E. B. EMERY, Birmingham, 
brassfounder.—W. RICKLEY, Birmingham, manager to a# rivet 
manufscturer,—J, HUTCHINSON, Thringstone, licensed victualier, 
W. WRIGHT, Harpole, faggot-sel er —A. BANISTER, Peasmarsh. 
veterinary practitioner—1', H. HAL’, Lickey's End, grocer.— 
M GRIFFITHS, Brighton, tailor.—W. HOWSUN, Penrith, school- 
master,—R. BROWN, Bradford, hniniryaser.—A. WHETHERALD, 
Tow Law, greengrocer,—'. @GLEADELL, Gainsborough, brewer.— 
J. M. WILLIAMSON, Killamarsh, farmer.—E BUTLER, Bradford, 
buteher,—D, LAWKENCR, Covent PA hall-keeper.—D, PATRICK, 
Farnkam.—G. HERSCHFELD, St. Mar.-axe, ciga:-dealer. — 
J. WALKER, Hemingbr. ugh, labourer.—J. H. VALMER, Bilston, 
leonsed victualler.—J, GRIFFITHS, Bilston, pickler of iron —J. P. 
KAY. Rainton, stonemason.—J. ROL FE, Wickhambroo’, farmer. 
W. ASH LON, Liver pool.—W. WINTEKBUT LOM, Ol ham, cotton- 

waste dealer,——J, T. DURRANT, Chelmefor 4, cattle-dealer. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—D. BOYD, Green sk, geover —D. 
MICLER, Glasgow, copperamith.- G. FARRIER, Peebles, wine and 
spirit mezchant.—J. F. WILLIAMSON, Gla gow, tea and tobacco 

merchant.—J, M. BURNS, Edinbargh, grocer and spirit merchant, 


R, and Mrs. HOWARD PAUL in their 

COMIS and MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, at the 
EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY, Every Evening (excopt Satur- 
day) at Eight, and Saturday Afternoons at Three. ‘Twelve Sones 
and Impersovations, including the marvellous Living Photograph 
of Mr. sims Reeves in * Who shall bs Fairest,” and the ‘Star of 
Love.” Stalls, 34, ; Aves, 24,; Gall-ry is. Places may be eecured ut 
the Box-office daily from Eleven till Five. 


TODARE.—23Ist REPRESENTATION. 
\ THEATRE OF MYSTERY, EGYPCIAN HALL.—Marvels 
in Magic and Ventriloquism, Great Sensation created by THE 
SPHINX, a Mystery. ‘The Instantaneous Growth of Flower 
Tress and the real Indian Basket Feat, as only pe formed by Colonel 
Stodare. EVERY EVENING at Kight ; Wednesday and Sa urday 
at Three, Stalls, at Mitchell's, Old Bond-street, snd Box- office, 
Egyptian Halil. Admission, Is. and 2s, ; Stalls, 3a, 

* Almost miraculous.”—Vide the Times, April 18, 1865, 


W INTER EXHIBITION,—The Thirteenth 

Annual WINTER EXHIBITION of PICTURES, the con- 
tributions of British Artists, IS NOW OPEN, at the FRENCH 
GALLERY, 129, Pell-mall (opposite the Opera Colonnade), Ad- 


0; hilling ; Catalogue, Sixpence, 
mission, One Suiits LEON LEFEVRE, Secretary. 


BROWN AND POLSON'S 


ATENT CORN 
Packets, 84. 


FLOUR 


ho give @ ference w this jed quality are 
ion pectfully 1avited to refuse other kinds instead of Brown 
and-Polson 1, To obtain extra profit by the sale, similar articles are 


Ki ets. hs rednesi 
8 ev remove 
post for <0 stamps.—Alex. Roas, 248, High Holborn, London. 


AIR-CURLING FLUID.—248, High 
Curls ee eee ee neteade is sprlied. Sold 
At 3s, 6d., sent free for 54 stamps, ey Mia es 
\ N ONDERFUL DISCOVERY —Corns Cured 
inone day, by using ALEX. . 7 ya 
paration gradually disso on Holbor a few hours, 4s,; sent by 


RAY HAIR.—248, High —— London. 

ALEX, ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces a ‘ect colour imme- 

pon A hy ‘a and a. 6d. j Mitta BA, Ba, wad 14k aly or 

OOKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS for 

Indigestion, Bilious, Liver, and Stomach Complaints. In 
boxes, at Is, 14d., 28, 9d, 4s, 64., and Lis. 


OUT OR RHEUMATISM 
GF is uickly relieved, and cured in a few days, by that cele- 
brated M 
De at 


icine 
[) NNEFoRD's FLUID MAGNESIA, an 
ki 


RS GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
ae restraint of diet nor confinement during their 
‘at Is. 14d. and 28, 9d, per box by all Medicine Venders. 
xcellent remedy for Gout and Stomachic disorders of overy 
ns. ce) a maild npacient for delicate constitutions.—172, New 
~el., London; ‘all respectable Chemists throughout the world. 


AYE’S WORSDELL’'S PILLS have been, 
for nearly half a century, recogn' on hands to be the 
aa eerie orl mia sod pasa soon may 


classed ae a houvehold necessary. = Hall, Woodford, 


‘epared solel: John Key, Eaqy 
En Sold by LT westsine Venders, et 1s, Ipc, 28, 9d., and 42, 6d. 


na 

OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—To feel well is the 

greatest blessing known to man. With health, all is sun- 

shine’; without it, all tegioom. Holloway's Fills have long been 

noted’ for purifying the blood, promoting appetive, assisting 
digestion, and creating regularity throughout the body. 


ONSUMPTION, -- DR. CHURCHILL'S 
Successful Treatment of Oppemnpiion, Disease io eee 
end by the Pills of Hypo- 


” . od, bottle 
Of Paris, Price 4s or resale wad Retail Agents, 


DINAEFORD aud CO., Chemists, 172 Bond-etrest, Lmdon, 


Strand, and sold by all Bookeeilers and 


Comhill, London. 
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HE LORD MAYOR'S BANQUET, Nov. 9, 
Malis. Lievhart sang F, Abt's celebrated Song THE CUCKOO ; 


and Mr. Lewis Thomas sang Brinley Richards's new National Song, 
GOD BLES3 THE PRINCK OF 
United Service Quadrille (made +o po 
Concerts) was 
uader the direction of the Com 


‘ALES, with full Chorus. The 
ar at Mr, Alfred Mellon's 
performed by the Band of the Coldstream Guards, 
r, Mr, A. F. Godt: 


rey. 
THE COLDSTREAM GUARDS WALTZ, for the Piunoforte. By 


A. F. GODFREY. Free by post for 26 stauw) 


ps. 
London: ROBERT COCKS and Co., New Burlington-strect, 


HOICE GIFT-BOOKS. 
liam npn Works: 
Catalogue Cal bon, 
Day and 808 (Limited), 6, Gaterstreet, London, W.C. 


AGSTER’'S BIBLES; Small and Large. 
Rich, elegant, durable, 


Atallthe principal Booksellers; and at li, Paternoster-row, London 


Price 28. 64.; cloth gilt, 58, 


HE RESTORATION OF NERVOUS 


POWER. By JOHN HARVEY, M.D. FAS, LSA. 
DEAN and SON, 65, Ludgate-bill, F.C. 


Now ready, 


HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
ALMANACK FOR 1886, containing GEMS OF HORTI2UL- 


TURE, from Paintings by Charles Whithy, PRINTED IN THE 
HIGHEST STYLE OF THE CHROMATIC ART, by Leighton 
Brothers, with an interesting descripsion of them by Birs. 


Lankester; TWELVE FINE-ART ENGRAVINGS; Astronomical 
Diagrams of Remarkable Phenomena, with explanatory notes ; 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS OF WILD FLOWERS as headings t» ths 
Calendars 


el 
of 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK is inclosed in an 
ant cover, printed in colours by the same process as the Gems 
orticulture, and forms acharming and pleasing ornament to 
the drawing-room table. 
THE SHILLING ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK fs pub- 
lished at the Office of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 198, 
Newsagents. 


Just published, price 64., sent by post for 7 stamps, 


IMMEL’S PERFUMED ALMANACK for 
Beautifully Scented and Brilliantly Illuminated. 


1866, 
Sold by all the Trade. 


RIMMBL, Perfumer, 96, Strand; 128, Regent-street; and 24, 


Now ready, 
HE ILLUSTRATED PENNY ALMANACK 


Original Desens, emblematic of the Months, 
numereus Engravings selected from ILLUSTRATED LON DON 


supplied by 


and Co, Warwick-iane, ; and G. Vickers, Angel- 


court (172), Strand, 
25) (ul “PHARAOH’S SERPENTS” 


sold, By post, free, 7 stampa; or three in a 
box, 13 stan; 


STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 54, Cheapside ; 110, Rezent-street, 
ne They are truly marvelious, and seem to be inexhaustible,” — 
Imes, 


O NE QUIRE BEST NOTE-PAPER and 
25 best Envelopes, stamped with Name, Monograms, or 
Initius, in colour, Ia; post-free, In, 2d.—ARTHUR GRANGER, 
Cheap Stationer, 308, High Holborn, and 95 and 95, Borough, 


pers CARDS (De La Rue’s, Goodali’s, 
&c.). The new patterns for the winter season are now ready 
nt Gd. Od., 1s,, 1s, Sd, An, Gd., la. Od., 2a, 28, Sd, $8, Gd, 2s, Od, 38, and 
3a, 6d. per ‘pack ; or, if by port. 2d. extra for postage. 
A sample pack forwarded on re:eipt of stamps. 
London : JAMES GILBERT, 18, Gracechurch-atreet, E.C. 


INAHAN'S LL WHISKY, DUBLIN 
EXHIBITION, 1855,--Thie oslebrated old Irish Whi gained 

the Dublin Prize Medal. It ia pure, mild, mellow, oud 
vs wane aete in hettien, 36, 58. soe 68 tie rieatl houses 
; io agents principsl towns gland ; 

or wholesale, at 8, Great Windmili-street, London, W.—Obrerve the 
red seal, pink label, and branded cork, ‘‘ Kinahan's LL Whisky.” 


LLSOPP’S PALE and BURTON ALES. 


‘The above Ales are now being supple, in the finest con- 
dition, in bottles and in owks, by FINDLATER, MAUKIX“, TODD, 
and OO., at their new London Bridge @ Stores, Londou 1 Bridge, BC, 


LD MARSALA WINE, guaranteed the 


finest im) |, free from acidity or heat, and much superior 
te low- . One Guinea per dozen, A genuine really 
fins old wet ee oH dozen. Terms cash. Three dozen, rail paid. 
W. D. WATSON, 


ina Merchant, 72 and 75, Great Russell-street 
(corner of sloomsbury-sqiture), London, W.0. Established 


REAKFAST BEVERAGE.—Homeeopathie 
itioners, and the medical ly, recom 

mend A as being the moet healthful of all be’ When 
the doctrine of homa@opathy was first into this country, 
there were to beobtsined no preparations of cocoa either attractive 
to the taste or ble to the stomach ; the nut wae either eup- 

ied in the crude state, or eo unskilfaliy manufactured as to obta’ 

ittle notice. J. EPPS, of London, eopathic Chemist, was 
induced, in the year 1839, to turn his atvention to this subject, and at 
length succeeded, with the a*sistance of elaborate machinery, in 
being the first to luce an article pore in its composition, aud so 
refined by the ‘oct trituration it receives in the process it passes 
theceeh, 0880 most aaveptabie to the delicate stomach. For general 
use pinks Cocoa is distinguished as on invigorating, grateful 
break: beverage, with delicious aroma, Dr. Tiassa, in his 
work, “Food and its Adulterations,” says :—'‘ Cocoa contains a 
great variety of important nutritive principles— 
necessary to the growth and sustenance of A in, 
“ Asa nutritive, cocoa stands very much higher than either coffee 
or tea.” Directions— Two fuls of the powder in « break- 
fast-cup, filled up with boiling wateror milk. Tin-tined 3 Ib., 4 1b., 
and | Ib. sold by Grocers, Confectioners, and Chemiste, 
Each packet is labelled ‘* J. Homeopathic Chemist, 112, 
Great Ru-sell-street ; 170, Piccadilly; and 48, Threadneedle- street. 


8. FRY and SONS, Makers to the | Queen and Priace of Wales. 
| Siac CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 


184}, 


Brot tb Peet ts sess 
er acentary. : 
W2"s CHOCOLATE, IN STICKS 

Alo FA es int > er 
i and Nutritious, i. 


The DUTY being REDUCED, 
ORNIMAN’S TEA is EIGHTPENCE 


CHEAPEB. 
Agente—Confectioners in Londer ; &e., in town. 
As protection againat imitations, genuine packets are signed, 


F YOU TRAVEL send for BUSSEY, SMITH, 


ona, Ba J : oem er ag < yr aecidyy < mdoronpie 
rend tor coaches tod changhemt08, New Oxtend-cteoss W.O. 
PURVEYORS TO H.5.0. TRE PRINCESS OF WALME. 
( LENFIELD PATENT STAROH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and awarded the Prize Medal. 
pense. VICTORIA SNUFFLESS DIP 
CANDLES, Sold over viens 5 and wholesale by 
PALMER and 60,, the Pa:entees, 
Victoria Works, Groen-street, Bethnal-green, N.E. 
RADDOOCK’S HALF-HOUR CANDLES 
vent Reading in Bed or Fire, Sixty for One #hilling 
te make any Candlestick suit—Tin, ld. ; M 4d. 
each. WHITMORE and DOCK. 16, Bishopeyate-strewt, KO. 


OLMAN'S GENUINE MUSTARD 
obtained the Only Prive Medal 


A U Cc 
LEA and PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
pronounced by Connois:eurs to be 
“The only Good Sauc+,.” 
None genuine without name on wre) label, bottie, and stopper, 


Sold oven and Blackwell, and heassnambcenes and 
purrs PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
and Table Delicacies of the highest quality 


(See “ Lancet ” and Dr. Hagsall’s Report) 
may be obtained from all Grovors and Oilmen, snd Wholes«le ot the 
Mannfacturera, ChOSSE and BLACK WiLL, 


SER we ges, 
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SSIAN SILK LINSEYS, 


R U 
Thiet 


A FRESH ‘SERIES O OF “COLOURS IN THE 


EAL YEDDO” POPLIN, 


manufactured of Pure Liama Wool, 
(in two qualities only), 3is, 6d. and 33a, 6d. the Full Dress, 
This material has all the durability of French Merino, 
t more warmth, proéuces a far more elegant dress 
Patterns of the“ Real Yetdo” Pop!in cau only te had at 
PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 168, Oxford-atreet, 


~ SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THIS SEASON. 
ADIES" 5 b ADY-M 4 D ec a 


PETER coal oe meet to 108, 

STRIPED, CHECKED, AND FIGURED 
FLANNELS 
Ladies’ Garibaldis, 


Ia. 94., 
PETER 


ccadiaaiainelineiana tai 
ARIS CORDED SILK POPELINES, 
aoe Roksan en eieg cat 
Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxtord-street, W. 
Every New Colour in 
Ret ABERDEEN WINCEY8, 


18s. 9d. to 278, 6d, Full Dress, 
Home very useful qualities from 12s. 6d, to 16s, 64, Fall Dress, 


A stock of several pieces for 
Patterns free.—PETER | ROBINGON, 103 to | 108, Oxford- d- street, we 


White Grenadine and Book Muslins for 
RIDESMAIDS' DRESSES, 
Striped, Plain, oe Peas (pure white), 7a. 94. to 
200 Richly-worked White Robes, 14s, 94. to 24 guineas each, 


Tarlatan Ditto in endless variety. 
Patterns f free.—PKLER ROBLNSON, os to 108, Oxtord~street, W. 


P.. W 8s I L J. 8. 


and ovloured grounds. 


are Fall Dress. 
ioe 2} to 34 guiness ‘a [C8 to 108, Onford-strect. 


Patterns post- tree —PRIEB ROBINSON, 


OR WEDDING DRESSES, 
Just received, special makes of ce poor made to our order 
cqeeauty Soe , from 3 to 


Bridal guine 
‘atteros powt-free.—PETER * HOBENSONS 103 to 10108, Oxford atreet, 
RIS POPLIN & 
~s wear of which cannot be urpassed, £2 15s, 6d, to £49. 64. 
LIGHT AND WHITE ol CHENE POULEED SILKS, 
suitable for 


vening w 
SPECIAL — 200 PIecES oF NEW FANCY ‘CHECK SILKS, all of 


which arenew colours, Price £2 99. 6d. Full 16 yeni, 
Patuerne free. —PETER BOBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 


ATERPROOF MANTLES f for Travelling 
ed rape im various colours and sixes, 


"Tear entes SIMSON, (os to 105, Oxford sie 


HE NEW REGALIA JACKET, 


for Avtar Walking composed of Saxony Lambe- 
gd wack, im rent vara of clout and digo 


288. 
‘Thie fe the most fs article of dress ia Paris, 
Iilustrations gratis, 
___PBTER ROBINSON, 105 to Ds 40 108, Ox Oxtford-strect, 


rKLVET MANTLES,—A perfectly New 
smorted Block of Velvet, Mantleg and 
guineas to 25 guineas, 


OR FIRST OR DEEP MOURNING. 
IMPORTANT 9 Lee al iewileg 
wal tate te most important advantages by making their 
at rat —_ poor ink! of Regent-atrest, 
met “Warehounm in the Kingdorn. 
FOR COURT AND COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING, 


LACK ly er NOTICE. 
FREER ROB(NSOH, of 


Black (oS prone 
opty tn pn eno caw ay rior make 
they are avid. ” 
Good, useful Black Silke, from 42s. to 50a, the Full Dress. 
Superior and most enduring qualities, from 3 to 6 guineas, 
THE COURT a Lig ae co Hbunnine WAREHOUSE, 
268, Regent-etreet, London, 


these 
PETER ROBINSON'S 
Moarning Warehouse of Regen! 
EW FRENCH SILKS, in Colours and 
Black, et 2n 644. the mare of bright Italian ilk, with 
tw wvarar tee for durability of eminent firm« in Paris ané Lyons, 
Field Depirtment includes all the riche.t and most cosuy pro- 


Patrerns went free. 
oT ARTRY sx8 CO. 1 co, *LAMBETH rH HOUSER, Weteinster-beidge, 5 
RENCH i MERINOS, in all the Brilliant 


being to of bright and durable , the 
Merino is decidedly the article to select for giving entire satie- 
jaetion, Every would do weil to send for patterna, 
HARVEY and CO., BETH HOUSE, Westminster-bridge, 3. 
EAL ABERDEEN WINSEYS. 
The continued mildness of the season hae caused fearful 
sacrifices in the this useful article’ The best and widest 


yard, and s thowand pieces to select 
f.om, Patterns sent free. 
HARVEY aud CO., LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster-briége, S. 
ILKS BEPPS, at 3s, 644, yard wide, in 


all the beautiful shades, the bess. with the 
pir st wool in the wrong side. Belling po Baw ry nt 4s 34, Ladies, 


‘ae eeare 4 00., LAMBETH HOUSE, Westenineter- bridge, 8 
Bows: Piaite, Bi Braids, Bands, Wigs, Fronts, 
&e, end every of Ornamental Hair, al 
of the first aval, of 2 COLL a Bo Hairdreaser, aod 
Shampooer, #8, Bishopngnte-mreet Within, } etab'ist od 75 years, 
H. CROCHEL NEEDLES have the word “ Penelope " om each 
A set of four, with the new Patent Uncot pic Handlos, 
w! the at ali times in their true position for work, 
for is, Waiker, od afactarer to her 
Majanty, Alcester, and 47, 


WALKEW’S PATENT PENELOPE 


ILK PRODUCTION in CHINA, INDIA, 
and EUROPE, from the EARLIEST TIMES te the PRESENT 


Lent eh pple reed Antiq 
DAY. Just published, and to be had only of Amott and in wie  Neige, Aotie, a 


publis seas and’ critique in “Standard,” 
s Sonia dvertiner,” “City " “Reynolds's Ni ga. the Full Dress, 
“* News of the Worl¢,” “ We ay. it al ona’, other poe. tie Compton: ‘House Frith-street and Old Compton-street { Soho, W. Ww. 
ee t-free, up nm & 
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and COMPANY, ot and &, St. Peal'echarchyard, 


ACKETS NEW, for NOVEMBER, 
House carat. Lowy styles, 
AMOTT and COMPANY, 61 and 62, St. Paul's-churchyard, 


pus NEW JACKET ROSALINDA, 
cloth of good quality, 138, 94, 

Rie er eloth, 16a, Od. 

‘Warehouses, 


LACK LYONS SILKS.—SEWELL and 
CO, are now offering upwarie, of Bess heal remarkably 
bay = Mg ‘Tow ~ Prith-btrcet and Old Oceapton-atreet, Soho 


IXTENSIVE WHOLESALE FAILURE 
of PETERS an? WINFIELD (Gresham street and Wood- 
Bly) Oe MONDAY MEET. BONG 13. ane icllawiong s62% 

‘KER c 198. entero! {op} 1€ ais: at ¥ 
Ba ER and CRLLING OFF the entire Suck of the abuve 


MOTT and COMPANY, Crystal OY moos Bankrupts comprising Silks, ak ga eB . 

Dd ‘fabrics, genera’ ra) res, 3 bonx, 

HE NEW JACKET MAYONAISE, cai worm, Pearls pends, Cambie Hlanarchiete, Cola, 
nae items suitable for Christmas Presen' Biore &e. 


ta, 

le valued at upwards of £6000, and purchased under the Private 

mola val t Clawe of the Bankrap'cy Act, at a discount of 48) par 
article reduced in — 


AMOTT and COMPANY, 61 ‘aad 6, 8h. Padl's-charebyard, 
to nearly 
Regent-atrest, opposite Co Cond 


™ TRUXILLO LAMB JACKET’ | Si 


er ANTIQUES. —SEWELL and C0. 


|PARKINS and GOTTOs 


ST OF P 
AT VERY MODERATE P 
W RITING-OASES, BB, 26. fa. to 10 guineas, 


DBESSING- CASES, 10s eg to 2 20 ‘guineas, 


= ig fun nae SAD 
7p SBSEING-BAGE, Fitted and Unfitted, 


fis: BAGS and sPETICULES, 


Ail Shapes and Siz 


Beteanr eS 


ARTICI ES, 


NVBLOFE- E-OASRS, BL BLOTTING: BOOKs, 


24 rom Wa tod guineas thest, 
W OBKBOXES, 7s. 64, to 5 guineas, ae 


new and exosetingly ly elegant, 
AMOTT and COMPANY, Crystal Warehouses. 


HE DEVNA SNOW -FLAKE JAOKET, 


HEAP SILKS at BAKER and CRISP’S. 
Fats ir ite Bre Auten tl ol TE bake 
Zi in to 3 guna Moat Neat, useful, and recherché Silks for young 


warm, comfortable, and indies, very Lengths all the year round, at a great 

__AMOTT and COMPANY, ot te ar —— Feat ta ES net erga 
PPE ROSENAU, JACKET and MUFF xTRAOR ky Beene, Sees 
new snd wey 6 Slegant, = jiefe, Evenirg Dresses, Oy Mantles, Muslins, Grena- 

AMOTT and OOMPANY, Crystal Warehouses, ont) Tai % 


<r BAKER aod CRISPS, 193, 
4 tg WALKING JACK&T EDELSBERG, 
the short. fashionable snene, 
Velvet, £1 15s. 6d. ; Cloth, £1 3a. 6d, 
AMOTT and COMPANY, 61 and 62, St, Paul's churehyard. 


pus VELVET JACKET VIOLETTA, 
good in quality and nea’ style 


___ AMOTT and COMPANY, Crystal Warehouses, 
NEw WINTER JACKET PRINOESSE, 


L UDGATE-HIL _L—Rebuilding. 
pe. BARVEY end Bo! 
N EW SILKS—PATTERNS FREE, 
New Chi cked Glacés, 14 — £2 20, 
Patterns of Rich Silks. 
—_ JOHN HARVEY and SON, Ludgate-hill. 
LACK FIGUBED SILKS, 


terns fres, 
lage ssortment of New Paterna, £2 5 6, for 14 yards. 
* Black Gros Grains, Black Gros de Sues. 


Mount bg agg Lambskin, 
__AMOTE and COM? ANY, 61 and 62, St, Peul's-churchyard, 


JOHN HARVEY tod SOR. Ladgete-biil. 
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Cage ME Mung ery, EXICAN PO P L INS, 
“AMOTT and COMPANY, ‘crt al War Warehouses, — inal eet) Oneure, 1m 116s, 6d. for 12 yards, § wide, 
14s, 6d , 188, 64,, yard wide, and 12 yai 
\HE VELVET JACKET ISCHIA, silk Poplin. = yard a ail Colou:s, 


‘i. perfect taate, Seppe 
The Remsiui, very ri Hh semnens, 
AM OTT and CoM PaNy, él Pend 6 62, Su Ps Paul's-churchyard, 


Ric# VELVET JACKETS. 


Fa Tages. . gutenns, 
Alverta, 0 aa, 
The Florence, 8 Le 
In rich values, trimmed real lace, 
JOLT and COMPANY, ANY, Crystal Wi 


UTUMN SERGES, a _Linseyt, 


Diagonal Serges, all colours, 3s 6d. and +s, 12 yards, 
Suriped Linseys. #1] che nm fol colours and +tripea, 
'UHN HARVEY and SON, Ludgate-hill. 


__ SOHN HARVEY and SON, Ludgate-bil 
erweneaenm | TRISH LINENS, direct from Belfast, st 


anufactarers’ 
JAMES LINDSAY and 


ORM CLOAES. bey 
Wee crrrccicaan tltetesion, | Buide asset sSi Gut Rapin Supe Fomily ine 
The Sni n Waterproof Cioak, £1 15a, 6d, Pillow bt 
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Patterns can be forwarded into the Country free, 6 guineas to 50 guineas, Rich VELVE and CLOTH MAN' ins. 
TVENABLES and SONS, London, SeeER and and FUR TRIMMED of all from 81a, to 
ST-OLASS | SILKS. Lowest prices, | cnt ants hanes thiol 
maw! yaaa, Babine, Saleen te CRINOLINES, 
T. VENABLES and BONS, London, R 


eee ete fr DRAPERY, Lowest prices, 


Ba ablie oat neuer TS conury. 
T. VENABLES and SONG, London, 8. 


oot athe 
“Wear adontahy wel Sour 
ADDLEY BOURNE, 3, Piocaily. 


ptecavinzy PETTICOATS, 368., 


x prettily paited, in French Llama, 
Fisst-cLass MOURNING. 1] Lowest prices, lo BOURNE, 37, Ploodiiy. 
ve = ——s = 
Orta irre fen eae JAMES CARTER and co. 
Hi 
PrBst-chass, 1RoN eine bi eee 
2 Ye free ARTER'S BOX of PICKED DUTCH 
108,104, 108, Whitechspel; abd 2 4,0,8, Commerclal-street, Londen. ee nny ft Ao ty 
N !cHOLson’s eo AUTUMN SILKS 3 Campersal Joga 
op Pultune-carmetins snese sath "09 Ghelce Double Tulips, mized, 
Sees, feaiecnckr Be Spal Tn monn med 
aac “te CHECKED and i Boca eae 
STRIVED SILKS ais £1 ba, = $0 Purple Cros 
12 Choice Single Tulips, mixed. 
| Zi 1a LES Dron of 10, arae $ Pelvanshee entloons, 
ae Meshing os ry we uctmMnmunene ee 
trom tt is ort taf RICE-LISTS GRATIS and POST-FREE, 
Fibuousows, ioe a, Bt Paul's. ees Ge ee ? 
wer ANK OF NEW ZEALAND. 


BANKERS TO THE GENERAL GOVERN: 
REW ZEALAND, THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS OF 
AUCKLAND, CANTERBURY, OTAGO, &c., &o. 


Dp? 


choot Suita, fram Tha Od. Patterns of PAID UP CAPITAL, £500,000, RESERVE FUND, £100,000. 
Clotha, directions for measurement, Branches and Agencies in New Zealand, 
and 45 of New post- Auckland ‘eliington 
free. NICHOLSON, £0 to 62, Se Beale. Rosell Ne Doume —" 
- churchyard. x Bi New Plymouth Dunetan Cresak Tokomairiro 
Christchurch Ngaunwahia Hamilton Waikouaiti 
SIMPSON and C O,' 8 | Dunedin Oamara Hyde Waitahuns 
e VELVET JACKETS, MANTLES, and DERSSES, Beet. = Fan Mana Wekatipa 
Five “Chunsaud Yards of the'mat rial for makis g thise rich and | ish Wanganal meen ee ¥ 
wet ra BLACK and COLO otas, “Uhr Bank GRANIS DKAUGHTS on any of the sbove-names 
a % he bee iid, oa = acta every description of Banking Dasiness con- 
The whole! from 2 3s, to Be per yard  eader value, ‘The London D arusite at interest for fixed 


Now sell! 
T Simpson mh Co.'s, % 


JAMES SPRAUE and O0.,17 and 78, 8t. Penl’e churchyard, London. 
foal HEATHSR M MIXTURES in 


Moree LOAN FOND ASSOCIATION 


(incorporated & Ja gk Festiomnen 1850), 14, 
nef ONEY on t, uO), Ruzsell-sircet, 


A roan tend: 
pain yy ne ecay id be instal ti 
na A ee ic ons, we or three 5 ears. * thie rox Bien tion 
New Violets, Browns, rep tat ipl nid; poor by i to complete its transactions oy Ke inquiry 
or office fees, ati ol # divcounted, at 


# tall Fashlonabl canes yes od 
by asl le 2 
A.chesp bot of Printed and Wove Flan SAAS, os 


quality, 
A large assortment of nit vines Hosiery, Trimmings, 
&e, 


DRALERS, DRE® SMAKKRS, AND MILLIN SUPPLIED 
with CUT Hh retin 4 AT TELDE TEIOR . 
Close on Satardaya at Four o’Clock, 
JAME3 SPENCE and UO., 77 and 78, St, raul's-ehurchyard, London. 


HOMAS'S Patent SEWING-MACHINES, 
Family use, Derewamakx ing, 
= ¢ the Work may be had oe cyplictiion to We ¥ ruse no 


AVY’S Sar DIAMOND CEMENT: 


An loveless ation f 
i anwar Preper. ne raenmrmee Joining broken China, Glass, 


; 
@ several 

Cement, tha folie 

therrignaue, en Ree oes strict epoca ie panshasing woes titans 


8 wrapper. 
NB. min hte BAS LAY 
street, ries 1s, por bottle, aby ac and SONS, No. %, Farringdoa- 


[S=stanps. DESKS, JEWEL-CAszs, 


QEXAMENTS for ‘MANTEL-SHELF, &c, 

SEE, ESSE 

(ABD-CasEs AND CARD-TRAYS, 
NLL Nalin SIRES A 
HOTOGRAPH 

P oat OOLEN ME. Chole . Choice of 3000, 

GLovs AND KNITTING ance ita 


> ean lala i ones FANS, PURSES, 


LID ES and STANDS, 


BBi4ep and BAGATELLE TABLKS, 


Book 8 


[X2°OR GAMES (an Kinds), 
Largest Stock in London, = 
90) ARTICLES at ONE GUENEA. 


AUsIcaL, ‘BOXE 
M 6 Lines to 50 guineas, 


IBLES, "PRAYERS 
B A . , CHURCH 
erste and GOTTO’'S 


SHEETS a NOTE-PAPER “for 64, 
120 of Thick Ditto for ls, 
PARKINS and GOTTO, 
|-atreet, w. 
360),0 000 » SOCIETY OF ARTS PRIZE 
hfe Fh gen ie $s. each, hs hawa alvenly been 
Soe neeset a 2 ret rune oo KIN Gorton set 


DIANOFORTES _ EXTRAORDINARY, 


Silver Lever Watches, 
16t030| f: os es 5tol5 
Gold Half Ch: Silver Half Chronometer % 
winding with or with- Silver Half q 
out a key, from 35] in Hi Caso. 26 
Gold we case extra 5 eters, 
Gold Gen Watches, from. % 
examined and guaran- Qcld Chains, quality 16 
teed, from - 70 Salas 6 to 8S 


An elegant Assortment of Drewing-room Clocks of the newest 


Turret, and other Clocks made to order, 
BR, Dont and Co, 61 Co, 6), Strand ¥ 
34 and $5, 1 W.C. (adjoining Coutta’ Bank), and 


Grouse LAMPS, 
ANDELIRES, 
DINNER SERVICES. 


os GARDNERS’ PLATED GOODS, os: 


1 ARDNERS’, 453 and 454, STRAND, 
ing bem tee Serco 


FENDERS pod 3 FIRBIBONS, 


wea 4 

Every New 

Biack Mee 
Bronzed ¥ 
Bright Steel ‘to 120s, 
Bed-soom Frei 34, to . 
Drawing: room Ditto, 10s. 6d. to 60s, 
Imp: oved Coal-boxes, 4s, 6d. to 30a, 


Dieh Covern, tha setof nix, 188, 
Catalogass, > 
Riobard and John Socks, 896, 8 Strand coten Home). 


DAM and COS DINNER SERVICES, 


(0, Or tivand 68 Forsiagdon-eresn hy. we ond Ankwouruy. | QTEEL DRAWING-ROOM FENDERS, 5, 
TEKS! SILKS! 81LKsi| A CODENTS to LIPR oy LIMB, in te] Eiactycenas wat tase 
82 inches wide, 3a, 6d. per yard ; 40 inches wide, Dual Payment, £3 to ' 
ME MAT MGI e A eine | mettlitilnawe bane Wer ratty | Olt sete rte! dae er 
me ary. on 
a a dace emee eae or particulars apply to the Clerk at the Railway Stations, the Soin enzo arse Hae wo 
| wiomwiorit PLAIN 'G ‘THE NEW PEW GOLOU RS, ar “4, ihe 2 URNISH YOUR HOUSE with the best 


Pi ge ee age ¥ and FURNISHING 
WAREHOUSES. Established oS he ‘ew Lilustrated Catalogue 
end Priced Furnishing ppp mpgs yay 

Deane and Ce., 46, King William-street, London Bridge. 


DR. DE JONGH'S 
(Knight of the Order of of Belgium) 


Piatt COD-LIVER OIL, 
Prion, aitamat Debit Tye and (XPANTILE 


Proneunced manatees hest medi Mredizal authorities to be 
COD LIVER OIL 


uniformly 
SEAteBLee "AND EASILY YKER, 
Sold only in gael page Hali-pints, 2a, 6d,; Pints, 40. 9d. 
Quarts 9%, respectable Chemists. 
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_ANSAR, HARFORD,and 00., 77, Serand, London, W.0. 
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